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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 
The Rev. W. HOUGATON, M.A., =a. THIS DAY fesrapar 
March 14, at Three o'clock, begin a Course of THREE LECTURES, 
being GLEANINGS from the NATURAL SIOTORY of the AN- 
CIENTS. — Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the 
Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICALASSOCIATION. 
—The EIGHTH MEETING of the SESSION will be HELD at 
3 feckville- een Piccadilly, Es NEXT, 
¥ Ohair to be taken at ° p.m. Antiquities will be exhi- 
bited, and Mee Molywing Papers read: —1. *On Excavations in Early 
British Eoclosures on West Stow Heath.’ by Mr. Henry g. 
‘On the Newly Discovered Cavern at Eltham,’ by Mr. E. P. 
Brock, F 8.4. 





«+» on WEDNESDAY 


vw 


A limited number of Cards of Ad gra- 
ae by Non-Members on application to the, oA of the under- 
ee. at 37, Bedford- ge Russell-square, W.C. 
. DE GRAY BIROB, F.R.8.L. 
EP LOFTUS BROOK, FS A- } Hon. Secs, 


AKLUYT SOCIETY (Established for the pur- 
pose of Printing Rare or Unpublished Voy: eo ant Trereid — 








The New Work issued to Members is the VOYAGES of Sir JAM 

LANCASTER, Kt , to the East Indies; with Al of Ke of 
ages to the Fast Indies during the Seventeenth © care D! 

in the India Office; and the V: GE of JOHN KNIGHT 


Captain 
1906) to SEEK = NORTH- aan d eat Edited by Clements 
ye varkham, O.B, F.B.8.—Pros and Lists of Works issued 

may be obtained. *, the Society’ ;. ‘Touk Mr. Ricwarps, 37, Great 
Queens -street, W.C. 


MATRICULATION. — UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
A CLASS forthe JULY EXAMINATION begins this Month. The 
to Students not attached to the Hospi ag "4 


Class is open 
i «Classics. Eoeiie . MA.. 
ao. 0. 'R. Smith, B.A, Magdalene Coll. Camb. 


(2). ‘ Mathema' 
3). ‘Onemistry, T itoft, F.0. 
es ee a 7 Course, Toaaiee, 101. 108.; for (1) or (2) only, 51. 5s.; for 
on! 
For f ae particulars aj application may be made, 
letter, to the ‘Wanpes of the Bollege. St. Banholowswe Hopital: 5 EO 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION of the UNIVERSITY 
of LONDON. Special Classes in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry 
PERCY J. HARDING, Esq., M.A., vill commence a Course of 
Mathematics on WEDN ag a th, at12 noon. Fee, 3. 3s. 
OLIVER J. LODGE, 4 will commence a Course of 
Natural Philosophy on W DNESDAY. March ath, at 10 4.x. 
ee, 
aaa ye | and C. 4. BELL, Esq., B.A. M.B. will 
mee of Practical Chemistry on WEDNESDAY, 
Sort oath, pt ll ne a Fee, 4i. 4s. 


Prospectuses may be obtained from the Office of the College, 
Gewer-street, W.C. TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


HE INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Godes- 
a berg, peer Bonn-on-the-Rhine —Permanent Staff of. Masters. 
P Dr. BASKER Aba ~~ High-class Ed 











[SDEX SOCIETY.—Founded for the purpose (1) 
of forming Indexes to Standard Works ; (8) = compiling | ma se 
Indexes; (3) of accumulating Mate fe 

Index. raemeeeiatien. One Guinea a year, due Jamunty lst, to be wpe 

to the Hon. Secretary, Hexry HEATLEY, 5, Minford-gardens 
West Kensington Park, ’W., from whom the Prospectus may be had. 


NGLISH DIALECTS and the SOCIETY’S 
WORK.—A Pamphlet, with List of English Dialect Society's 
Publications and Annual Keport, will be sent on application. Annual 
Subscription, 11. First Three ease lere—, 108. 6d. a Year. 
Heaton Moor, near Stockport J. H. NODAL, Hon. See. 





IBRARIANS.—WANTED, ASSISTANTS in 


a PUBLIC LIBRARY. Salary, 1001. to 1501.— to Curer 
Lipragian, Rateliff-place, Birmingham. —- “_ 


DUCATIONAL WRITERS WANTED.—Gen- 
TURMEN duly qualified to WRITE POPULAR EDUCA- 
TIONAL Ma MANU Drawing, 


ic, Gonenetey. Mestad 
: ia! a itr to Me cae care of Mé, Gretta 


ARIS EXHIBITION.—A Gentieman (Member 
coutibutes SERIES of LETTERS ro ibelabovet iO NEWSPAPER. 
Sat oe Writer.—Address Lex, Scottish Conservative Club, 


* LITERARY MEN, and Others.—The ADVER- 

bovis some time on his hands, would be glad to occupy 

it Guilahal GOPYIN RACTS from BUOKS in ‘the British Museum or 

iy for any Gentlemen dees A at a distance from 

ioe, remuneration. — peters Q. 34, Messrs. 
a %, 154, Leadenhall-street, London, £.C 


0. JOVEL WRITERS.—WANTED to PUR- 














ASE, for a tenting a ++ = oe Colonies, TWO good 
seRiaL STORIES. Author to publish 
—_ eat sent up 


juently in Volume form in ‘Bogiand. 

to to ait of able BSS. _— = : ryt for return 
table on applica’ - etter a , to ITO 

Keppel-street, Russell square, W.O. 4 ir ~~ 








French and La, There is a 8 Clase for 2 Chose pupils | | 

study nothing but French and yy to whom a 

practical yay A ef both L 
ear. Terms for t —s — 100 Guineas 4 .- Apply to. the 
RINCIPAL, or to A. G. Epcar, +» 1, Cor 





HORTHAND (PITMAN’S).—EMPLOYMENT 
REQUIRED as SECRETARY or otherwise. Legible longhand ; 
knowledge « of German and French ; good Correspondent ; qroents of 





thing. lane, London, E.C. 


RIGHTON COLLEG E. 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
NEXT TERM commences MAY 7th. 








ISESTABLISHMENT and DISENDOW- 
MENT.—Next TUES AY BVENING, March 19, FREDERIO 


HARRISON, Esq , will spre . orig! E at the Memorial Hall, 
Parringdon-street, on the PR. L MODE of DISESTABLISH: 
ING and DISENDOWING “4 CHORO H of ENGLAND. 


LYULPH STANLEY will take the Chair ' 730. No ‘hekets required. 


Musical UNION.—Tarrty-rourTH SEason.— 
The FIRST of the EIGHT MATINESSS, TUESDAY, May 7. 
New talent is engaged. Tickets will be issued in due time. Sub- 
seription, Two Guineas, to be paid by Cheque to the Director, Prof. 
Eta, 9, Victoria-square, Grosvenor-gardens. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
This Fxhibition will be OPENED EARLY in the Month of SEP- 
—— NEXT, and will CLUSE on SATURDAY, January 4th. 


vorks must errive not later than r pape 3 9th. = ~eed Circulars, 
with full particulars, —_ = ote on Wenge 
EDWIN sAsestant Secretary, 


Barts ay 


A®t- UNION of LONDON. — Subscription, One 
Guinea.—Every Subscriber receives an impression of a fine Plate, 
wed by A. Willmore, fromm the Original by Edward Duncan, the 

RETURN of the LLFE-BOAT, besides a Chance of one of the nume- 
tous Prizes, The Prints are now ready. 

LE 1h 8 POCOC! Ho on. 
MUND E ANTROBUS, } Sect 
it West Strand, March, 1878. 


goc IETY of LADY ARTISTS.—EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN. —Gallery, _ 48, ae P nos neh ~ ag a= 
street. Ten till Five. éd. = ro 
the Study from the Living hy ‘Medel now aenaned, ES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS. Prospectus at the ery. 


FY: ‘SIMILES in COLOURS produced by the 
Arundel Society from the Old ny are SOLD to the Public 
a8 weil as to Members at prices varying from 10s. to 488., and include 
the Works of Giotto, Fra Angelico, Peragino, drea del Sarto, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Holbein, Albert Diirer, &c.—Priced Lists, 
with vartieaiaxs of Membership, wa be sent post free on application 
at $4, Uld Bond-street, London, 


OETRAIT of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. 
—Mesers. P. & D. COLNAGHI & Oo. have the honour to state 
that the Portrait of the BARU of BEACONSFIELD, 
permission of Her Majesty from the Picture by rofesso 
Mal Kast. now ready, and can be had of the Publishers, 18 and 14, Pall 























(TRAINING COLLEGE at TEACHERS in 

MIDDLE and HIGHER OLS for RLS, Primrose- 
street, Bishopsgate. . L a oe college will be OPENED on MAY 1 
by the Teachers’ Trai a oo Registration Society. The Entrance 
Examination will xe bel at ‘ae College on Thursday, April 11, at 
10 am. Names o! dates for admission should be sent, not later 
than March 30, to tt conten, ‘Miss acoes. 112, Brompton-road, 
London, 8.W., from whom ey d Forms of Entry can be 
obtained. Scholarships will be offered to such Students as are entitled 
to enter the College in the highest Division. 


} be WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 
commended to the attention of Parents who desire for their Sons 
aT pe ey by its healthy situation. and by its thoroughly 
deve d methods of Mp yh which the of 
the public schools with g = —— attention is 


a to the pans wy | German “tanga ectus of terms, &c., 
ieconn tt Kyicat.er, F. OP. 


XAMINATIONS in BOTANY for WOMEN.— 


ee of London Special Certificate of Bighe } Freteien 
pothecaries’ Hall Prizes Examinations. —A “s RSE 














Address Ma Nus, 9, Bernere-street, 





DITOR’S CLERK.—WANTED a YOUTH 

with a taste for Literary Work, to be trained for the Press. 

Premium, 502.—Address J. we care of Mr. Jeffery, Stationer, George- 
yard, Lombard-street, E.C. 








RESS.—WANTED by a GENTLEMAN, 23 years 

of age, SITUATION as REPORTER. Verbatim Note-Taker, 

rapl &c. Experience on first-class Provincial Dailies. 

—Address 8. W., care of Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 
59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE PRESS.—A Journatist of owenty years’ 
Hoss , an otacient Leader-Writer and ty t- 
is OPEN to *- RE-ENGAGEMENT. — the past ten itor 
Paper. Wei rites With ack: nowledged ability. at and is 
Dubiin U: Salary te.—Epiror, 44, “E* 
street, Queen’s Park, Harro’ ‘arrow-road, Lenten, 


©. MITCHELL & CO., Bay 4 for the Sale and 

Purchase of Newspaper Prope’ perty, beg otify that Ay have 
several _——— Newspaper Properties for be, both in London 
and the Provinces ty cipals only treated wit th.—19 and 13, Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C 


TT NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—VACAN- 
CIES on the Editorial Staff and General Management can be 
filled with despatch on application to O. Mironett & Oo., 
Agency, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-sureet, EO. 

















Press 





of LEcruRes, to Prepare Pay for the spores wil rr 
go. hotany rT by H. W. 8. WORSLEY-BE NISON. FL. he Laguee 
t West minster Hospital, at 25, Grange-road, Cano! mbury, 


HE MATHEMATICAL MASTERSHIP will 

VACANT at EASTER in Eine EDWARD the SIXTH’S 

SCHOOL, Stratford-on-Avon ma 1 particulars apply to the Head 
Master, Rev. R. Vatry, French D.C.L 











ATHEMATICS.—Girton CerriricaTep 

STUDENT A ~~~ in Hptmpetions Tri i. yt DESIRES 
School and Private Teaching in the above, in near London. 
bree years’ in Pupils for Examinations. 
Terms ‘from ¥ 7s. 6d. per hour.—Address Miss Kixcour, 6, 
Chandos-street, W. 


WELL CONNECTED FAMILY inHANOVER 

es to receive, at EASTER, some YOUNG GENTLEMEN 

of the Hisher Olasses.—Frau Bavsat Praxtorius, Herrn Architekt 

Hermann ——— Lieutenant der rve des Hannoverschen 
Fiiselierregiments N Ma ay 














A LADY, residing in a healthy part of Surrey, 
wishes to undertake the entire quanes ofa — CHIL. 
—Address C. B., care of J. Stebbing, Esq., Cobham, Surre: 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as GOVERNESS, 
YOUNG LADY. Can Teach English, Latin, German, 
and Pointing. oes no Music. Small salary.—@. P., 





French, rawi 
Sentinel Office, 





MPORTANT PAINTINGS b ye. R. Ansdell, R.A., 
J. Pettie, R.A. H. Dawson, sen., B. Jantar, | F. W. Hulme, 
Jas. Webb, A. Vickers, sen., Jas. Peel, and eo fer SALE.—Mr. 
Gro. Frayxs, 4, Highbury- terrace, Hill-street, Coventry. 


[HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
sound’ ORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, eflected Sera EW 





to the safest and most cautious treatment, b; 
ETH THOMPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, _-— Lay: 


EMS, MINERALS, STONE and BRONZE 





PLEM ENTS, SHELLS, CORA FOSSILS, and ELE- 
MENTARS MINER. “Logioal and G OLOGICAL CULLEv- 
TIONS on inspection. “hae forwarded u selection. Bryce M. 
Wrionr, F.R.G.8., 90, Great Russell-street, W.C. 





[HE CEDARS, EPSOM. — Miss Lzx receives a 
limited number of youre } a to whose Education and 
Comfort she devotes personal atten’ 





XUM 





MARRIED PHYSICIAN, living in a Pic- 
turesque Village in South Wilts, near a Cathedral City, offers a 
eaerees superior HOME to a Patient ui supervision. 
jarriage and ony home comfort. Highest Aw (ex- 
changeable) Ade address Dr. + care of W. H. Smith & Son, 





TRAN SLATIONS from FRENCH (Literar 
name, undertaken by a PRACTICAL FRENCH SCH 
who has resi several years in Faris. —Address X. Ze care of Me 
Bosomworth, oS. 1, Lillie Bridge. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—VIRGINIA, 
PIEDMONT SROTION. —Good Land from # per Acre. An 
excellent opportunity to place a nouns Man to learn Farming in 
Virginia. Advertiser, a married man, has “had eight years’ 
experience on his own wn Plantation. of 600 Acres. 








fortable home ; 
Apply by letter to R. ., 





EWSPAPER COPYRIGHT for SALE. —A 
Sr ne sts can wash Ase 
Offices, 169, F Piccadilly. mm 


Teas MAGAZINE PROPRIETORS.—A Literary 
AM, disnesta of some Hundreds, desires to acquire an INTER- 


AGAZINE, where he may obtain an ad 
pA 4h his Capital and fer oes of his ti M 
Iding ge * D. O. 








equate 

me. Must bean established 

Concern, yie N., Shaw’s Readisg-Rooms 
256, Uxford-street, 





O PUBLISHERS.—An efficient CANVASSER, 
having a good connexion, seeks py Salary and 
commission.—Address Agena, care of Adams & Francis, Advertising 
Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E. 


O PUBLISHERS and OTHERS. — For imme- 
diate Pause, the GOODWILL, MACHINERY, T, and 
other EFFECTS of an old-established CONSERVATIV WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, which has had the 
Principality for nearly td years; and in eonjugetion therewith has also 
been carried on an excellent General and poveies Printing Busi: 
which admits of further development. The Property is for 
solely i in consequence of ~ preseut Proprietress very mye by. Business. 


may on o Mrs. 
ion A ‘Jonzs, 3, Guildhall-square, Carmarthen, Sou’ Wales; or to 
J. W. Jonzs, Castle Wharf, Newport, Monmouthshire. 


ARTNERSHIP or PURCHASE.—A GENTLE- 
MAN (age 40), of business experience and habits, a good Account- 














ant and Correspondent, with some Literary and Artistic acquirements, 
having 2.0001. at command, is open to NEGUTIATE. London or 
South preferred. Thoroug' ‘hb investigation required. Prinei; 


—Address A. T. N., Westbourne Library, Westow: road, Lon 





O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.—The pre- 
undertake the duties of ESTATE 


ceding Advertiser would 
AGENT or * STEWARD, eee yf and LIBRARIAN, or other 
ition of trust and responsibility. In addition to above q' 
ons, he is a thoroughly competent and Choirmaster. Highest 
social and commercial.—. A. T. N., as above. 





EWSPAPER PRINTING.—E. J. FRANCIS 
& Co, « Eejatens of the Apna, Notes ang Queries, | Welty 


Dispatch, the Mi th: 
prepared to to submit Esti ats * and to PB, into 





ders tae for all kinds of LETTER-PRESS PRINTING.— 
Took’s-court, E.C., and Wine Office-court, B.C. 
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RCHAZOLOGICAL and other PUBLICA- 
TIONS illustrated in PLAIN or CHROMO LITHOGRAPHY, 
Specimens and terms on application. Copies made from Drawings, 
&c., in Public Collections.—J. A. Burt, Draughtsman and Litho- 
grapher, 16, Charles-street, Clarendon-square, N.W. 


AUTOTY PE. 
ERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ie ‘Autotryps and Sawyer's Collotyp d of eo m t . i 
by sees an a Collotype oe mp loyed ica 


of the British Museum, P: 
hical, and other Learned Societies. 











The Works and Collection of the late J. DURHAM, A.R.A. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
fully ly sive mation ¢ that Ae A. will SELL by AUOTION, at 
their Grea mes’s-square, on MONDAY, 
eae 18, at lo ‘clock precisely 0 (by order of the » Buseuters), the remain- 
ORKS “and obLLBOTION of that distinguished Sculptor, 
TsnPH DURHAM, A.R.A., deceased ; comprising the celebrated 
group of The Siren and t the drowned Leander, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy—Statues of Chastity, Pride, ana Humility—also Master Tom 
and Miss Elle, Rusteathee Kingsley’s * Water Babies ’"— Buste of H.M. 
the Queen, Milton, Shatspeare, and aucer—original Models and 
Caste im Plaster of manyof the Artist’s most celebrated Works, also 
reductions in Bronze and Parian—old Wedgwood Ware—a fine Limoges 
Enamel— Deoorative Objetse—Engraviogs and oe a = 
3 ‘urner, A 


a 
The BOHN Collection—The Sixth and Concluding Portion, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODs 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
their Great } Rooms.5 King-street, *t. Jumes’s-square, on TU DAY 
Followmg Davy 


26, and Three by, 
PORTION of the celebrated COLLECTION of Ban, cnet juiiag | MOD AT 


formed Gusts oe last fifty years by that well-k oie, 
HENRY Bon ,,of North End House, Twickenhane 


prising Sensten 4 ~ in all its varieties from the carlin cm Stock of 


many of the specimens being unique-an extensive ¢ 

Vienna, Berlin, Carl Theodore, Héchst, and all other Genuee Pro 
ductions— Bohemian, Hungarian. Swiss, Danish, Swedish, Russian, 
Dutch, and Rhenish, including the Hague and old Tournay—Ttaliat 
in all its branches, including Venetian, Neapolitan, Doovia, apo ai 


Monte, by N &c —Spsnish, especially Buen Retiro—above 














Among the Works illustrated by this Process may be mentioned— ag er eg adios aoe of 3% ” Stark Led. Pott, | Th Specimens in 760 L tao the hand uy, 
. , y. R. asmy’ . Poi ousand D ots; also the handso 
DEAN GUULBURNS HISTORY of NORWICH CATHEDRAL. Dahl and W. Williams; aad afew by Uld Masters. and SEnEWOOR, ot old Freueh work, iu which the some Case, Ot S Baal Wane TC 
THOMPSON’S ‘CHINA and its PEOPLE.’ aeertnadhaaee -antniemneed displayed has been ff of 

Sir DIGBY WYATT’S ‘ARCHITECT'S NOTE-BOOK in SPAIN.’ ead . aint ‘ ; : ee Be 
B. V. HEAD'S ‘COINS of SYRACUSE.’ The Service of Plate of the late Lady ANNE BAIRD. She Wovke and Collection of he late F. W. TOPE ARE, Ei aaa 

HENFREY’S ‘COINS of the COMMONWEALTH.’ et ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WoOODs § goniin, 
5 x ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS respectfully give notice that they will SELL b: Italian ‘V' 
SYDNEY HALLS ‘An ARTIST'S NOTE-BOOK. respectfully give nctice that they will SELL by ae at | at om Great y Ao! Kiog-street, Se Somned 8'8- equare, cn AUoTION, d I 
Ancient Charters, ‘Roman Medallions,’‘ The Utrecht Psalter,’ &c. their Great Roo.ws, they t. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, | DAY, March 30 (by he of the y Busontors), the whole of donee pn m= Re 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, dis- | March 21, at 1 o'clock preisely, 3 SERVICE of PLATE, os Pro- WORES of that accomplished Artist, F. W. TOPHAM, 4 soopes—Te 
plays a splendid Collection of Uopies of the Great Masters from the | perty of Lady ANNE BAIRD, deceased. late of 76, Eaton-square; com- | also his choice Collection of Pictures and Drawings by other Artists. —Library 
Art-Galleries of Europe. Also eee qt Cups an of Bilver-gilt poet Dishes C fk Srandé Bick > of the ede ee sities — Bal 
’ —Handsome Te tles—lea an e —a Pair o} nsomely- The Collection of Rembran hings @ q 

TURNER'S * LIBER STUDIORUM. chased Candelabra—Candbsticks—an Old Cruet-frame— Tankard and NBY SEYMOUR, Esq « (ale RENEE Bebb, be 
The WORKS of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. Cups— asmall quantity of 0ld Forks and Spoons—Silver-handled Knives — 


And Examples of the Art of Poynter, Ward, Beavis, Cave Thomas, 
Hardy, Shields, Ford Madox Brown, D. G. Rossetti, &c. 
*A ROTAL GARDEN PARTY a CHISWICK, : 
y the Chevalier DESAN 
has been ountliaals reproduced in P. Gitseles Autotype. 
Copies, 35 by 15 inches, on India Tint, Three Guineas; 17 by 8 inches, 
One Guinea. 


Catal on app 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-plaee. 
The Yorks, Ietes Dene, Middlesex. 


General Manager, W. 5S. 
Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


IBLIOTHECA ELEGANS et CURIOSA.— 
Rare and Curious Books, County Histories, Belles-Lettres, 
Early Printed Works, Tracts, Meg ogi oe Wit, Humour, Ex- 
traordinary i'riale, Songs, Ballads, &c. CATALOGUE post free for 
two stamps.—T'nomas Beret, 15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, W 
Libraries purchased. 
(iilestrated, 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS 
graphical. Antiquarian, Heralaic, Numi 
Rare Portraits, and General Literature), in excellent SS 
CATALOGU E, gratis and post free, on application to Jonw Hitcuman, 
2, Cherry-street, Birmingham. 


T. JEFFERIES & SONS’ CATALOGUE of 

e SECOND-HAND BOOKS (No 83), just ready, containing 1,034 
Articl consisting of County and Local Histories, finely-printed 
Books, History, Biography, Poetry, Fiction, Bibles, Welsh Histories, 
Theo! ology. American History, and Works by “American Authors; also, 
a Selection of Rare and Curious Bibles and other Books in Black Letter, 
&c. Gratis, or post free for ove penny stamp.—C. T. Jerreriss & Sons, 

Buildings, Redcliffe-street, Bristol. 


O BOOK-BUYERS. —A CATALOGUE of 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS in History, Voyages and Travels, 

Poetry, and English Literature in general; all in a clean con- 
dition.—Witurasm Heatn, 497, New Oxford-street, London 


Lo and his DAUGHTERS, by Lucas Van 
LEYDEN, superb impression. 


aot. 














Biblio- 














a Plated Soup Fg a he 
Snuff. boxes. Agate B 
ttersea Enamel, &c. 


= of Meat Dishes ; also some Vid Silver 
id d Boxes of Dresden and 








A handsome Dessert Service of Cashmere Silver, the Property 
of a Lady of rank ; also old Italian, French, and English 
Plate, and some Brilliant Ornaments. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-sreet, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 
March 21, a handsome SERVICE of CHASED CASHMERE SIL- 
VER, the Property of a Lady of rank; consisting of Centre-Piece, 
Candelab:a, Dessert Dishes, and Candlesticks ; also some fine Uld 
Italian, French, and English Ornameutal Piate, and a beautiful Tiara 
formed of fine large Old Brilliants, three brilliant Necklaces, a set of 
Gold Ornaments with Antique and Cinque Cento Intaglie, &c. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
Decorative Furniture and Porcelain, the Property of the late late 
Lady ANNE BAIRD. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they sed SELL by AUCTION, at 


their Great »ms, King-street, St. Jam oe on FRIDA 
March 22, at 1 o'clock precisely, DECORATIVE: F FURNITURE and 
PURVUELAIN, the Property of Lady ANNE BAIRD, deceased, late 


of 76, Eaton square; comprising a fine Plemntahe Cabinet of Turtleshell 
inlaid with Silver — Old French Tables and Cabinets of Buhl and 
Marqueterie—a Pair of fine Louis XVI. Ormolu Candelabra - Cartel 
Clocks—and Wall Lights Chippendale Tables— Brackets anu Glasses — 
a beautifully Carved Frame by Grinling Gibbons—Uld Sévres, Dresden, 
Worcester, and Oriental Porcelain, &c. 


ESSRS. cH IRISTI E, MA NSON & WOODS 
respectfully sive notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great weirx 











8, King-street, St. James’s-squar 
DAY. A (by “order of the Sense thee COL nRORe 
BRCHINGS & by Rembrandt, late the Property of HENRY DANBY 
SEY. Esq., deceased ; fete Fieoes, including some of 
aly rm also 16 original b; in Pen and 
Choice Old Collection of Etchings and Engravings. 


Meet CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
octtally: cee notice that mer will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Room: King-street, St. James's-square, on FRIDAY. 
April 5, pt. OOLLE UTION of BTCHI NGS aad ENGRAVINGS, 
formed early in the Century by a COLUBOTOR, deceased ; including 
fine Collection of the Works of Albert Diirer—a considerable Coll: 

of the Works of Rembrandt; also Works of Aldegreyer, Gollection 
Beham, Callot, L. van Leyden, Penz, Schmidt, Solis, &c; 
Proofs by Anderioni, , Desnoyers, Morghea, Miiiler, ler, &e. 


The NOVAR COLLECTION. —The Modern Portion. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

a give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their t Rooms, 8, King-street, St. James’s-equare, on SATURDAY 

April ¢ the MODERN PURTION of the celebrated COLLECTION 

of PpLorunES, a iby tnat distinguished connoisseur, the late 

¥ue MUNRO, Esq , the intimate friend and executor of 

MW. ee, RA; "\esleding the unrivalled Collection of Works 

of Turner, six grand Pictures, viz., Ancieut and Modern Italy, Ancient 

and Modern Rome, St. Mark’s-place, Venice, and Van Tromp’s 

Shallop at the Entrance to the Scheldt—Veuus and Adonis, Kilgarran 

Castle, and an Avalanche—and thirty-two exquisite Drawings in Water 
Colours, ya of which are of the highest importance, nine 

d be ** England and “ ales” series—five Views in Swi 





« 





The Collection of Old Sévres Porcelain of the late J. P. G. 
DERING, Es 


i" ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
B respectfully give notice that they will SELL by suoerom, at 
their Great Rooms. King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDA 

March 22 (by order of the aoe the very choice COLLE TION 
of OLD PORCELAIN of J. ERING, Esq . deceased, late of 
South-street, and Great Paas, Bucks ; including a matchless 
Dessert Service of rare Roee du Barri, painted with flowers. of the 
time of Louis XV., about oy pieces, from the late Lord Gwydyr's 


the bea! ne ‘Oetord engraved by Goodall--and Lilustrations *o Byron 
and All these were obtained under special!y favourably circum- 
pak. F.. Mr. Munro's long association with the great painter, and 
are in the finest possible c dition. none of the Drawings having 
eed but carefully preserved in the folio from the ume they were 
5 oO several very goo Bann - Sir Joshua Reynolds, in- 
cluding the Portraits of the rs. Stanhope, Kitty Fisher, and 
Dr. Hawkesworth—twoof the wiebrated aon of the i arriagea le 
Mode, by Hogarth—the Seven Ages of Man, by K. Smirke, RA. 
engraved * the Bo: tp Sbakespeare—a splendid chef d'wuvre of 
R. Wilson, R.A.—View of Sion House, View of the Grand Canal, 
Venice, pod of the finest Works of Bonington, and soveese other Works 


High-Cl 


DAY 
ISSEM 


Madeira, 
Sout 35 












































The DEATH of the VIRGIN, by MARTIN ScHON- | Cotlection-a Pair of fine Vases of Old Oriental Celadon, from the | of the eame artist—several very fine Works of Ww. Bitty, KA an 
GAUER, extremely fine. same Collection; also a Pair of small Turquoise Sévres Vases, painted | choice examples of ©. Brocky, J. Constable, R.A, 
For Sale by J. Sanin & Sons, 35, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. with birds, a Green Tulip-shaped Vase, painted with Oupids, &c. H. Fuseli, R.A., D. Maclise, R.A, G.S Newton, A. R. Ne P a, 
Catalogue of Books, Prints, and Drawings in preparation. May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. R.A., T. Stothard, R A, and Sir Bh Wilkie. re 
; — The Collection of Works of Art and Virti of the late successor 
ai UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | The Collection of Pictures a late T. G. GRAHAM WHITE, THOMAS GELENWOOL, sold 
paca $a. / ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. ME SSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS \ L respectfully give notice that they will, SELL by AUOTION, tg 
Y ay y respectfully give notice that they wi by score. t ry the reat Rooms, Kivg-street, St. James’s-square, on 
Bee —— LIBRARY CIRCULAR dee MAROH. their Great Rooms, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATU Diy. DAY, April 11, and Following Oays, the choles CULLEOTION of Torque 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. March 23, at 1 o'clock receely (oy order of the Executors), the awd WORKSof ART and VIRTU of that well known amateur, THOMAS 
COLULCTION of PLOTU of THOMAS GEORGE GRAHAM | GREENWOOD, Esq., deceased, late of Sandfield Lodge, Hampstead 
WHITE, Fesq., decensed, veranda one pee of we late Sir G. H. Seckine about sixty-five Water-( po Drawings, and a calleetion of OTH 
Smythe, Bart., la’ Berechure all, Essex; including ** Lady rien jan, and German eta ork—Chinese Eaamels— 
CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. Smyth and her ¢ hildren,” the charming work of Sit Joshua Reynolds, Carvings in Jade and yo italian, German. and Flemish AL 
- d rtolozzi; it was exhibited at t 1 Acad ii arvin; vory—Carvings ia Wood, including a fine Frame by 
fee MU DIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH. 1787, and at the British {Institution in 1817 — Portrait of & Lady.a fine | ling Gibbons—Persian Armour, &c . poms. 
y i . i e i 3 k of Rembrandt, and other ca neient and Modern Works. 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. work of Rembrandt, a n p orks The Collection of Mo Pictures of the late dading 8 
Beautiful Water-Colour Drawings and a few Choice Pictures FREDERICK Tf. TURNER, Esq. May be 
BRIDAL AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS. by English and Dutch, Mectere, the Property of the late Mrs. N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS ee rovsipt 
WARD ROMILLY, 8 Cc’ . 
See MUDIE'S CATALOGUE of GIFT-BOOKS, ae” cain sae TEP GTULY Fe notion thal they will SELL. by AUCTIONS rare 
In Morocso, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindin; MESS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS May 4 (by order of the Executor), the small but very ehioloe COL P.S.A, 
» “ . respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at | LECTION of MODERN PICTU KES, formed with great taste and the lat: 
New Edition, now ready. Postage free on application. their Great Rooms, 8, King-street, St. James’s-equare,on SATURDAY, | judgment by FREDERICK T. TURNER, Esq., deceased, late of The 
March 23 (by order of the Executors), the choice CULLECTION of Cedars, Clapham Common. 
WATBK- + gy tte age bas gt and PICTURES =a EDWARD OTH 
ROMILL a tton-street. e Water-Colour i 7 i Li ; 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET. Drawings comprise :— View of Lincoln, a grand Work of P. De Wint— Miscellaneous Books, —— ~ Library of a Clergyman, 0. ~ 


two capital Examples of Copley Fielding—Views in Italy and Scot- 


City Office—2, King-street, Ohengelde. Richardson—and Works of Frederick Tayler, O. 


land, by T. M. 








ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, in 






































RA Stavfield, R.A., &c. The Pictures comprise:—The Flignt into J eet-street 

HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- Baypt. by A. Cuyp—The Guitar Player, a capital Cabinet Work of D. | 5, WEDNE ‘ED Bt Meret wand Tac Rellowing at 1 o'clock, Publicati 
street, W.—Subscriptions from (ne Guinea te any amount, | Teniers—The Sick Lady, by W. Mieris—A River Scene, by Pynacker 0 OTE IEGRELANEGUS Bi OKS s inel ‘uding Roberte’s Britton’ ' 
accerding to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, | —Peasants and Cattle, by K. Du Jardin, &.; also Evening after a Holy Land. 9 vols. folio—Nicolson & Burn's Westmoreland, 2 vols.— Baifices 
French, and German. immediately on application. Prospectuses, with | Storm, by Danby—and the Bay of Naples, a beautiful Work of sir A. Hutchinson’s Cumberland, 2 vols. -Lewin'’s Birds, 8 vois.— ‘4 —8 

Lists ef New Publications, gratis and post free —*,* A ae Calleott. R A. Entomol §vela.—De Na tural History, 5 vols.—Cav ai 
Gatalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced es, : Society's Pablications, 24 = a Parker Society’ *s Publications, 86 vols. Eye's 5 
may ve os had, free, on Serre en coors CuuRron’s, cok. The Collection of Pictures and Engravings of the late Lady —Dr. Fuller’s Works, 7 vole.—Sets of the North British and Dublin Koran, 
pots muttaskole raries, 307, Regent-stree ANNE BAIRD. | meee oe Howell's State Triake, 9 34 vols.—Books on the Drama, Plays, Treatioe 
. a8 ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops | °°? #0 Three Mibogeny nar and Catalogues had. Pali Man 
OYAGE ROUND THE WORL D, z respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at graver's I 
by SPECIAL STEAMER, Departure JUNE 30th, after their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, | Pall Mall.—Collection of Pictures by the Old Masters, includ- espe: 
Visiting the Paris Exhibition. Rerorn in mat, 1879. Six Months Mareh 23, the COLLECTION of PICTURES, the Sreperty of Lady ing ae excellent Portraits.—To be Sold by direction of te Lengu 
and a haif of Inland E All f Comfort and In- £ BALRD, deceased, late of 76, Eaton-square ; comprising two Mortg 5 vols.—G 
struction will be met on board. Great pumber of Cabins already canteal Works of Hondikoeter—a Pair of Views in Italy, Marlowe fo tesponder 
a For further information apply Sociéré pzs Voracas, 8, Place an Italian Scene, by Weeninx—and a few other Pictures by Dutch ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce r May be 
Ven e, Paris. Masters Uld French Portraits ; also a few Engravings, by Wille and SALE by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WED- on receipt 

NESDAY NEXT, March 20. at 1 o'clock precisely, a OV )LLECTION 
leg bp @ucti ane May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. of of exoellent PLOTURES by the Ola Masters, including Portraits The Libr 
ale’ uctton 

© ® Capital Pictures by Bonifaccio, Greuze, Reynolds, and others, Glouet, F Hels, F De la Lely, a P. Por Reynolds, Si sir J. OTH 
To Connoisseurs and weer Old English Carved Oak and My aees. CH RISTIE, MANSON & WOODS Champagne, P. de Helst, Vander Kebran, Mdme. Beneng, Ales ea 
syne respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUOTION, at soem ipes — Marine Views, | W.C..on' 
Maan vin OFFER tr Sais, tte haces, Reged | Maes cre Gaeta RiofOREY fom Erte tet Pie et Cait pices, Dead Gunes inter Be by Wiles 
arc severa: rom Priva ‘0! nas saa ’ > EC. 
art Gaiters wie rob sue ae ener Ane TN EEDA. | inel uding the Kaisiug of Lazarus, a grand Gallery Work of Bentfaccle, | Baroeeio Helst, Van Loutherbourg —Tiepolo street, fo 
at 11 o'clock precise = small but very choice COLLEC. | from the Pesaro Palace at Venice—a charming Portrait of a Lady, by Huysman Rube k. ang /@ Xuskin’s 
TION of OLD ENGLISH OAR FURNITURE, late the Property of | Greuse, direct from the family of her descendants—a grand whole- | Coques, G. Jordaens Raysdacl, 8. Wildens, &¢. =Lavater 
ancted Collector near York. and comprising Four Cabinets, Bedsteads. length Portrait of the Marquis of Granby, by Sir Joshua "Reynolds, Heem, De Locatelli Titi. Works, 5 
pees | Coffers, handsome Settee, Arm-Ohairs, and Desk ; Japanese from Stowe—Purtrait of Gibbs, the Architect of St. Martin’s Church, | anda pair of Grand Battle Pieces, Vander] Meulen. 1 Rumerou: 
‘Vases, Dinner Service, and other curios. and others, by Hogarth, Hoppner, Opie, and Turner. On view two days preceding the sale, and Catalogues had.—54, Pr is added 1 
Catalogues may be had from the Auctioneer, post free. May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. eallty bs 
Teceip! 
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Music Plates and Copyrights. 
EseRe. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUOTION, at their Hous. 47, Leteostenoquese, W.C., on 
utes past 1 o’clock prectenly "the 
BS an oable COPY mtGH Ts of Mr. 8. H. WiL- 
, Newington Cause alsoa ion m the 
COCKE Messrs. HINDE & SON, of Liverpool, with others. 
Catal on applicati 








Musical Instruments and Miscellaneous Effects. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

ai Avorion. at Ben) pe 47, at square, W. 
WEDNESDAY, Ma: 12 vast ASSEMBLAGE 
f Musical ee Seientige and Miscellaneous Effects ; 


a _ variety of styles and sizes, Mason & 
Goaiin, tS Cramer, &c. — Double-Action hoe genuine 
Violins, Tenors, and Violoncellos—3 fine Double Basses 
—Wind Instruments — Concertinas — Piccolos — ee — Drums — 
Cymbale-” — Violin Groen, and various Fittings, &c.; also Micro- 
sopes—T' eleneopes Ove ra Glasses—Jewellery— Water- Drawings 
—library Table—Indian Carpete—Show China—Curto- 
sities—Babylonian Antiquities—a Bust of Etty, the painter, by 


& 
Noble, de. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Houre, 47, yar: wW.c., - 
FRIDAY, March 22, ‘and MONDAY, March 25, at ten minu tes p 

lo'elock precisely. a large COLLECTION of "ENGRAVINGS, by "id 

and Modern Masters; also numerous Water-Colour Drawings and 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Books—an IUustrated Copy of Chambers’s Book of Days, d:c. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 





WEDNESDAY, March 27, and Followi wing, pee at ten pootes past 
Lo’clock precisely, FOREIGN and ENGLISH BOOKS, both Ancient 
and Modern—Works of Art, Sculpture, a ecalvevten, a Miscel- 
aes inentare— an illustrated Copy of Chambers’s of Days, 
extended to 12 vols half-bound morocco ; a Selection of 
Almanacs, Pamphlets, Books, and M ti to the 





Science of Astrology, the property of an Astruloger (deceased). 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps, 





High-Class Wines, including a small Cellar, removed from a 
West-End Club-house. 

ae. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

al AUOTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square 
rg ok at ten minutes —_ 1 o'clock 

ASSEMB. f HIGH-CLASS WINES, in Po 
Madeira, Clarets, ‘Hock, sparkling Champagne. x lpn including 
about 35 dozens removed from a West-End Clubd-house 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Collection of Music. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 








by wet es a BR ong ont - , Matoestencamane, W.C., on 
MONDAY, April 1 oek ly, @ large 
various 


COLLECTION of ‘ANCIENT ry MODERN’ MUSIC, from 
sourees. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


The Extensive Stock of Music Plates and Copyrights of the 
late Mr. C. LONSDALE, of 26, Old Bond-street, W. 


i ESSRS, PUTTICK & SI MESON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Satoes iter-square, W.C., 
APRIL, the extensive STOCK of about 40, 000 ENGRAVED MUSIC 
PLATES and valuable COPY RIGHTS of the late Mr. O. LONSDALE, 
successor to Birchall & Co, Established in Bond-street nearly a century. 

Catalogues are preparing. 








The Greek, Roman, English, and Foreign Coins and Medals of 
e late HUMPHREY BLACKMORE, Esq., of Garston, 
orquay. 


MESSRS. 

Sttraverts WILKINSON & HODGE will — 

by AUCTION, at their House, bg 13, Mp 

C.,.on MONDAY, March 18, at 1 o'clock y, the GREER 
BOAN, secu e. ead FoR: 16N "a my ‘EDALS of the 
late HUMPHREY BLaCKMOR of Garston, Torquay, in- 

ing some excellent Coins in gold and and =, of various ods, 
valuable Numismatic Works, Coin 


May be viewed two days prior. uae ae be had; if by post 
receipt of two stamps. 


Libraries of the late SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. 
P.S.A., of the late WILLIAM RAILTON, Esq., and of 
the late W, E. FROST, Esq RA 

MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
ve AUCTION, at their Boum, ag 13, We —py yy Stran a. 
\ THORS DAY, ee and T 
Loelvek 1 precisely, the, rerr hoy of tne late nr SMIRKE, 
R.A. PRS. FS. of the late ~ A = ILTO. 
of the late W. E. Pas iT. Esq. RA; 
Publications, 120 vols —Architectural Pablication Society’ 
Britton’s Architectural and Cathedral Antiquities, 11 —- 
ies de Rome, 6 vols. - Beker’s Northamptonshire, 
— Stuart and Revett’s Athens, 4 wane ene 
gaise, 3 vols.- Dugdale’s Monasticon and St. Paul’s, 10 vols.— 

Eyton’s Shropshire, 19 vols. -Dallaway and Cartwright’s Sussex, 3 vols. 

~Koran, Dynasty of the Sassanids - History of thee Barly Kaliphs— 

Treatise on ‘the Religion of the Drases—Hariri’s Makamat (with 140 

paintings)—Kamoos, Al-Johari Soha, and other Arabic, Persian, and 

Pali Manuscripts—Turner’s Views in Eugland and babies 2 vols., en- 

gtaver's India proofs — Wouvermans, Cuvre — Gillray’s Tres— 

espeare Plays. second and fourth eaitions—Molina, V coabulario de 
la Lengua Castellana y Mexicana — Morrison’s Chinese hem y= 

5 vols—Gould’s Ceutury of Himalaya Birds—Brande’s Au‘ 

tespondence—and numerous Standard Works in all classes of iteratare. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 

M receipt of two stamper. 


The Library of the late Rev. io EDWARD WRIGHT, B.D, 


Neri WILKIN$ SON ‘& HODGE will SELL 
0”, AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Welncien cent, itrand, 
C.,on TUESDAY, March 26, and Following Bon, = 

dl the LIBRARY of the late Rev GHARLES ‘BD 
IGHT, B.D., Incumbent of the enone. Chureh, South 

street, formerly Canon of Christ Chu: ch ¢ 

Kuskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols. —Rauskin’ 8 Stones of Venice, 3 —— 
<larater' 8 Fhysiognomy, 5 vols —Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols.— 

Works, 5 vols.—Waterland’s Works, 11 vols.—Newman’s Wo cko—and 
Rumerous Works of Modern Divinity and (seneral Literature ; to which 
isadded a Set of the Bannatyne ut Books. 

May be viewed two cage prior, Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
0 receipt of two stamps 











and ct ‘8 7 Cathedral 3 vo) 
_— 


tiquarian society's 
oid Epglish Ballads — Works by Arne, Bishop ia 


herd), Haydn, &c.—Ori 
phe" bought at 
and Malibran. Musica! 


The Valuable and Interesting Musical Collection, with some 


Autograph Letters, China, Coins, Prints, &c., 
LONSDALE, Esq. 


MESSRS, 
Sor avr WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
oY THURSDAY. ‘Masoh Tae Teo Followi — at 
and wyeas | MUSIOAL VCOL- 


of the late C. 


» eae the valuable 
LBOTION of the. ate ©. LONSDALE, Esq.; ng 
4 of Musi $ Sag yy ’ History “of, usic, 5 
ls. large paper—Handel’s Works. Fe 
other editions - Handel's "a Gperaa, oriainal editions, te “Masioal 
bli william Music. large pa; 


fica), Bickham, Ci Tem’ D'Uriey, Oleok ar oe 
. Bic! larey, y, Gluck, ’ 
Are sta Gece. Playford, Zarlino, de Troatiocs oa 

'y Batier, 5 > also 
Letters and ‘'o! at Bes Beethoven, rates and Rev. 1s — 
(Author of ‘Auld Robin Gray’)— &.. 


ters, ogg (Ettrick S' 
its in Oil, including that of Handel 
. Arnold’s sale, ah Sir John Stevenson, 
me Specimens of China, old Coins, Printe—Busts of Handel 
1 Instruments, &. 


May ae A cee Catalogues may be had; if by post, 


on receipt of four stam 








English and Foreign Medals and Coins, from the Collection of 
the Bank of England. 
MESSRS, 

OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
heir House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
ON DAY, April 8, and Following Day, at 1 o’clock 
I INGLISH and FOREIGN Ls. 


the Bank of Bogland. 
May be viewed two Gage prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 








” L4®* ” and the 


pAsis EXHIBITION. 





“LL 48t: .’—It is intended by the Peapeictore of 


Just published, price 4s. 
ALL the EWES to the KNOWES. Duet. 


from ROBERT BURNS. Music Composed 
by JOHN QULMER Ma Postage free for twenty-five stamps. 


London : Novello, Ewer & Co. 
Now ready, 5ist Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. 
e tee a Lape. The Original Authorized Edition, brought down 
London: Simphkin, Marshall & Co. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
INN A: a Novel. In 2 vols, 2le. 
“ A really good and sound novel.”— British Mail. 
London: ees Publicbing pee, Limited, 











Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
OEBTHE’S POEMS. Translated in the Original 
Metres by PAUL DYRSEN. 


Social Songs— Ballads—Antique Forms—Roman Elegies— 
Epistice—Epigrams— Four Goncens —Rhymed Sayings. 


London: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W. C 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EBREW INSCRIPTIONS from the VALLEYS 
between EGYPT and MOUNT SINAI, in their Original Cha- 











racters. With tions opt se Si abet. Parts I. and Il. By 
SAMUEL SHARPE. Part II. contains those copied for the Prussian 
Government. 

London : J. Bussell Smith, 38, Soho-square. 

Now ready, 21 3 vols. Sve 8vo. cloth, price 11. 1s. 

(Advertised in error p ly at 108. 6d.) 
THE EVOLUTION of MORALITY 

being 


A History of the Development of Moral Culture. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of * Chapters on Man,’ &c. 
London: Trtibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





this Journal to give Reproductions of all th 

Examples = a at the forthco Tnternational Exhibiion at 

5 es and Introduction to the detailed Oriticisms of different 
ections, 


M VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 





HE eminent Architect and Historian, will con- 
tribute a Series of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illus- 
trated with Evehings and Sketches. 





“LT Abt. ”"_In addition to the above, the usual 


Reviews of the eg | Gallery, the Royal Academy, and 
the Salon, with Etchings and ‘Engravings of 4 principai Works 
exhibited, will be given. 


"ART”: a Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth 
Year —Terms of aye om noe and full -— (with 
Opinions of the Pzess) may be obtained at the London 0: 


134, New Bowp-srrexzt, W. 


W HITECHAPEL NEW CHURCH.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d. ; or by post, 44d ) for Views 
—History of Furniture, with Iliustrations— “Professor Barry’s Last Leo- 
ture—Little Arte at Paris—Whitby—Classical arebitecture-—art-busi- 
ness in New ee Weal v. Bricks and Mortar— 
The Haymarket Accident—Modern Subjects in Decoration, &e. 


46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 56 pages. 


Tae ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal) of 

MARCH 16 yo Four Page of I)lustrations. With articles 

on Explorations at Myeenz, by Watkiss Lloyd—The Cercle de 

rg nion Artistique, Parie_The verdict on the coe Accident 

fessor Barry’s last Lecture on Architecture—Modern Subjects in 

Art Decoration—A Tour in Egypt, by Professor Blackie—Correspond- 
ence, &c. Price 4d.; by post, 5¢d.—Uffices: 175, Strand, London. 


TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
NOVELLO'S PIANOFORTE and VOCAL 

ALBUMS, &c. 

SCHUMANN’S VOCAL ALBUM. 

SCHUMANN’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM. 

VOLKSLIEDER ALBUM. 

RUBINSTELN'S EIGHTEEN TWO-PART SONGS. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

FRANZ'S FOURTEEN SONGS. 


STERNDALE BENNETT'S TWELVE SONGS. 4s. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS, COMPLETE. 4s. 


OVELLO, EWER & CO.’S MUSIO PRIMERS. 
Edited by Dr. STAINE: 
Now ready, 














1. The PIANOFORTE (Second Edition, price 2s.) E. Pauer. 
2.The RUDIMENTS of MUSIC (Second 

Edition, priee is.) .. W. H. Cummings. 
3. The ORGAN (Second Edition, price 2) eo be Stainer. 
6. SPEECH in SONG (price 9.) .. .. A.J. Ellis, F.R.S. 
8 HARMONY (price 2s) . Dr. Stainer. 


11, The SOLBNTIFIC BASIS of MUSIC (price 1.) Dr. Stone. 





16. The ELEM mnSS of the BEAUTIFUL in EP 
MUSIC (price ) (Fo tis eontinned ) ° ‘auer. 
WW evesto’s 0! ORGAN TUTORS. 
Prices. 


BEST’S ART of eneaneuaniee, Part I. 3s. 

BEST’S ART of ORGAN-PLAYING. Part II. 7s. éd. 
STEGGALL’S ORGAN TUTOR. 32. 

SOHNEIDER’S ORGAN SCHOOL. 5s. 

HILES’S ORGAN TUTOR. 5s. 

aapanes PRAOTICAL and THEORETICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. 


RINK’'S ORGAN SCHOOL. Edited by Best. Cloth, 12s. 
Ditto, in Six Parts. Hach 2s. 6d 
Ley rh Buse & Co. 1, Bernersstreet, W.; and 80 and 81, Queen- 





ONE SHILLING HANDBOOKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS. 





HALF-HOUR LECTURES on DRAWING and 
PAINTING. 


The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 
HINTS for SK SKETCHING in WATER COLOURS 
from 


The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in 
WATER COLOURS 


A SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
The ART of MARINE PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. 


The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MINIATURE PAINTING. 

The ART of FLOWER PAINTING. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL 
COLOURS. 


The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL 
COLOURS. 


The ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 

The ART of FIGURE DRAWING. 

An ARSIEEO TREATISE on the HUMAN 
FIG. 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN FIGURE. 
The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HORSE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOM YofCATTLEandSHEEP. 
The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER, 
The ART of MURAL DECORATION. 


The ART of PAINTING and DRAWING in 
COLOURED ORAYONS. 


A MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. 
COMPANION to the ABOVE. 
TRANSPARENCY PAINTING on LINEN. 


The ART of TRANSPARENT PAINTING on 
GLASS. 
The PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in PAINTING. 


The PRINCIPLES of FORM in ORNAMENTAL 
ART. 


THE ART of WOOD ENGRAVING. 


INSTRUCTIONS for CLEANING, REPAIRING, 
LINING, and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 

DRAWING MODELS and their USES. 

The ART of BOTANICAL DRAWING. 
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Just published, price 2s. 
ACTS on the GREEK LANGUAGE. No.3. 
The GREEK ARTICLE. By F. PARKER. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


HE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE, Fourth 
Edition. 2ls. By LIONEL 8. BEALE. 
J. & A. Churebill. 


IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
bs. 6d. By LIONEL 8. BEALE. 
J. & A. Churebill. 


ROTOPLASM. Third Edition. 
By LIONEL 8. BEALE. 
J. & A. Churchill. 











Plates, 10s. 6d. 





STEVENSON ON HARBOURS. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 15s. a New Edition of 
ARBOURS: their Design and Construction. A 


aritime Engineering. By THOMAS STEVEN- 
NOPESE, Silember of the nstitution of Civil neers, and 
Illumination,’ &c. Illustrated with numerous 


Aultior of Liguthouse 
Plates an 
Databergh: A.&C. Black. London: Longmans & Co. 





STEVENSON’S CANAL AND RIVER ENGINEERING. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 158, 
[HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of CANAL 
and RIVER ENGINEERING. By DAVID erevEneus, 0.8 


Illustrated with Plates of the Suez Bay , Amsterd: ’ ie- 
donian Canal, &., besides 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. Seabas : Longmans & Co. 








Just published, Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. crown 8vo. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HUGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 


London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
Just published, crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. 
E PPING FOREST.—‘SUUM CUIQUE.” 
London: Hardwicke & Bogue 192, Piccadilly, W. 
N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 


a Dietionary of Coats of Arms, so arranged that the Names of 
| eng whose Lew have been placed upon Buildiogs, Seals, Plate, 











Ne rw ag By the late J. W. PAPWORTH, 
oad Bdited tro AS 06 by ORANT, F.S.A. In 1,125 pages, 80. 
double columns, Piten to bind in 1 or 2 vols. price Three Guineas. 


Address Mr. W. Papworth, 33, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 





In 1 thick volume, medium 8vo. price 25s. cloth, 


DICTION 4 ARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, 


irsand Notices of the most Eminent 





Persons of ail ew A. the Earliest Ages. By W. L. R. CATES. 
New Edition, extended in a Supplement. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS OF THE CIVIL LAW. 
The latest Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 188. 


HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin 
~~ bs nye Introduction, Spaneiotion, Notes, ” and Sum- 
mere a MAS COLLETT SANDA Barrister- at-Law, 
ellow tH ule College, Oxford. A The Fifth ‘idition, Revised. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


MR. WATTS’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Complete in 7 vols. medium &vo. price 10. 16s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the 
Allied Branches of other Sciences. By H EXRY WATTS, 
¥.R.S8., assisted by Eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 

“The greatest work which Eng- “The English language is not 
land has yet ty! on chemis-| rich in lexicons of science: we 
ie greatest, indeed, 
which she has produced upon any 
scientific subject—is finished at 
last, and we are able to congratulate 








the subject up to the date of pub- 

Mr. Watts most sincerely upon | lication, and therefore forms as it 

ite completion.” were the balanced ledger of the 
Chemical News. | chemist.”—Atheneum. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


IRISH STATE PAPERS.—ELIZABETH, 1586—1588. 
In imperial 8vo. pp. 710, price 15s. cloth, 


Co rnesan, of STATE PAPERS relating to 
yoy of the Reign of ELIZABETH, Vol. IIT. 1586—1588, 
ay, Peeerre in H.M. blic Record (Office. Edited by H. C. 
Bente TON. ef. Wy A. Published uaee the Direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, and with the Sanction of H.M. Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 
nt The period woe i Ly 4 volume hogine with January, 1586, 
an ends, py July, 1588, wi bmn of the Lord Deputy Perrot 
- 8, es and with the inst tidings of the arrival of the Armada 
ot don: Longmans & Co. and Triibner & Co. Oxford: Parker & 
S. : ay Macmillan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & OC. Black. 








MATTH. PARIS, CHRONICA MAJORA. 
Now ready, pp. 676, in royal 8vo. price 10s. half bound, 


ATTHAEI PARISIENSIS Monachi 

Pex sy CERORICS MAJORA, Vol. IV. 1240—1247. Edited 

by H LUARD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity Sew, | Cambridge; and 

by ished by authority of the Lords oy “eae of H.M. Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


This work contains the ‘Chro- man Conquest. The f-urth volume 
nica Majora’ of Matthew Paris, contains the history of the reign 
one of the most valuable and most of Henry III. for the eight years, 

uently consulted oftheancient 1240—1247. The whole is certaiuly 
English Chronicles. It is pub- by Matthew Paris. bys fap . having 
weed from its commencement yor been d under 

the first time. The editions by | at St. Alban’s,and Stel after- 
Archbishop Parker and William , wards by his own hand. 
Wate severally begin at the Nor- | 

London: Longmans & Co. and 1 eee > oon: Parker & _ 
Thom: dge: & Co. & vu. Black. Dublin 


Sancti 














8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; large paper, Whatman’s hand-made, 15s. 


HE BIBLES in the CAXTON EXHIBITION, 
1877, nearly 1,000 Representative Editions in all Lan ager, 
chronologically arranged ; including an Teocueten on the Histo 
of Printing as Tilustrated by the Printed Bibles from 1450 to 1877; oi | 
the True Bites of the Serenale Bible of 1535. ‘By HENRY 
STEVENS, F S.A. Special E “yo Corrected and greatly Enlarged ; 
with an Answer to the Saturday Review's Homily on Bibles. 

London: H. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square; and Simpkin & Marshall. 





The Fourth Volume, now ready, price 12s. ¢d. cloth, 
HE GLOBE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
Edited by JOHN M. = LL.D., 
Senior Master of English L e, Royal High 
School, natabersie 
Wah a numerous and able Staff of Contributors. 

*The Globe lopedia’ will be leted in Six Volumes, witbin 
a few months, a will be the bert Encyclopedia ever off to the 
public as regards freshness of information, the number of ite articles, 
the and th of ite treat t of subjects within brief 
a! and the compl 

















of its hese 
y ch ought to secure for it a place in every 


Ina few days, demy 8vo. 


Dp» QUEEN ELIZABETH take “OTHER 
ORDER” in the “ADVERTISEMENTS” of 1566? A Letter 
to Lord Selborne, in Keply to his Lordship’s Criticisms on * The intro- 
duction to the Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer.’ 
By JAMES PARKER, Hon. M.A. Oxon. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: James Parker & Co. 


HE POPE, the KINGS, and the PEOPLE. A 
History of the Movement to make the Pope Governor of the 
Wot b: “ Universal Reconstruction of Society. By the Rev. W. 
UR. M M.A., Author of *The Successful Merchant,’ &. 2 vols. 





ioe 8y0. 
“A valuable history, drawn from the most authentic sources.” 
porary Review. 
“Mr. Arthur's learned and temperate work will be valued by stu- 
dents.”—Ezaminer. 
The MODERN JOVE: a Review of the Collected Speeches of Pio 
Nono. By the Rev, W. ART UR, M.A., Author of ‘The Tongue 
of Fire,’ ac. Crown 8vo. 28. 
William Mullan & Son, London and Belfast. 





Royal 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HE HUMAN EYE: its Optical Construction 
Popularly Explained. By R. E. DUDGEON, M.D. Lllustrated 
with 32 Woodcuts. 


W ORKS BY W. LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
F.B.G.S, 





REMARKS on the RECENT OCEANIC EXPLORATIONS, and 
the CURRENT-CREATING AUTION of Vi8S-INERTI1Z in the 
OCEAN. Demy 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 4s. 


The WINDS, and their STORY of the WORLD. Demy 8vo. cloth, illus- 
trated, 5s. 


REPLIES to CRITICS of ‘ The OCEAN: its Tides and Currents, and 
their Causes.’ Demy 8vo. sewed, ls. 
The SYSTEM of the WORLD: Challenge Lectures. 
cloth, illustrated, 4s. 
London: Hardwicke & Bogue, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


Demy 8vo. 





Now ready price ls. post free, 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
ARTIST AND HU MOURIST. 


With Portrait, numerous Illustrations, and a Fao-simile of the 
celebrated 


ONE POUND BANK NOTE. 
By WALTER HAMILTON, F.R.G.S. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. post free, 


R. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES and his 
WORKS; being a Brief Biography and a Critical Review. By 
JAMES BALL. 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-cow, E.C. 


Just published, demy 8vo. price éd. ; by post, 64d. 
BWwoRrs Y of ETERNAL LIFE: a Reply to 
Canon Liddon’s Sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Immor- 
a A of the 8 "Soul. — Notices of the Church Quarterly, the Contem- 
ry Rev and Canon ley's Sermon at Uxford. By the Kev. 
SaMUEL ‘MINTON. M.A, 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





In feap. 8vo. price Half-a-Crown each volume, 
MESSRS. BLACK WOOD’S 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. 

Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 

Volumes published ; each sold separately, 


HOMER'S ILIAD—HOMEK’S ODYSSEY— HERODOTUS— 
ZESCHYLU Nae fre lel et a — EURIPiDEs—ARIS- 
TOPHANES—HE NIS—LU CO = 





LIFE. 








HE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY—ARISTOTLE- DEMOSTHEN 
Copy mit ey BORAG be ge Py ES 8 LETTERS— 
—CATU LLUS, TIBULLUs, bm PROPERTIUS. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. To be had of 
This day is published, Third Edition, price 9s. 
T HE STORY OF MY 
COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘ Confessions of a Thug,’ ‘Tara: a Mahratta Tale,’ &. 
With Preface by HENRY REEVE, C. B., and Portrait. 
“This simple narrative of the ext: di terested 
under his rule.”— Edinburyh 
“No novel that the author of “tare” ever wrote has a more romantic 
“‘ Apart from its value, the vicissitud , the multitude 
of experiences which it records, the literary charms, and the "read of 


JUVENAL—PL Us and TERENCE—TAOITUS—LIVY¥—OVID 
all Booksellers. 
BY THE LATE 
Edited by his DAUGHTER. 

and kind- hearted man was ae _= exert over ae phe a ~ came 
interest, or is more d q 

Blackwood's Ma 
humour in which the book abounds, make it very pleasant to 





Yo 
“In conclusion, we can only advise all to read ‘The Story of Sey 
fe.’”"— Atheneu 


mm. 
* Nowhere will the reader find a better representation nowadays of 
the methods by which the English have won their lordship over 
India.”—Zzaminer, 





se features, tog ‘ther 
library. 


Edinburgh : Thomas C. Jack, Grange Publishing Works. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION 
FUND LIBRARY. 


—~@~—— 


A Series of Translations, by which the best results of Tecent 
Theological investigations on the Continent, conducted with. 
out reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole 
purpose of arriving at truth, will be placed within reach oj 
English readers, 

8 vols. Svo. Annually, for a Guinea Subscription, 





WORES ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


. KEIM (TH.)—HISTORY of JESUS of 
NAZARA, considered in its connexion with the National 
Life of Israel, and related in detail. Vols. I. to I, 
Translated by ARTHUR RANSUM and the Rey. 
E. M. GELDART. Each 10s. 6d. 

[Vol. IV. in the press, 


. BAUR (F. C.)—PAUL, the APOSTLE 
of JESUS CHRIST: his Life and Works, his Epistles 
and Doctrine. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. Second Edition. By Rev. ALLAN 
MENZIES, 2 vols. 21s. 


— 


no 


is) 


. KUENEN (A.)—The RELIGION of 
ISRAEL to the FALL of the JEWISH STAT, 
Translated by A. H. MAY. 3 vols. Svo. 31s. 6d. 


~ 


. BLEEK’S LECTURES on the APO- 
CALYPSE, Edited by the Rev. Dr. 8. DAVIDSON, 


. EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. Translated 
by the Rev. J. FREDERICK SMITH. Vols. I. and II 
each 10s. 6d. (Vol, III. in the press, 


or 


a 


. ZELLER (E.)—The ACTS of the 
APOSTLES CRITICALLY EXAMINED. To which 
is prefixed, Overbeck’s ‘Introduction from De Wette’s 
Handbook,’ translated by Joseph Dare, B.A. 2 vols, 
8vo. 21s. 


7. PFLEIDERER (Professor O.), of Jena. 
—PAULILNISM: a Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. 
PETERS. 2 vols. 21s. 


*,* The price of the Works to Subscribers, 7s. per volume, 
5l. 5s. ; to the Public, 71. 17s. 6d. 


PUBLICATIONS of the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION 


“ Of the works issued by the Theological Translation Fund, those now 
before us (6, 7) are among the ablest, Sone, indeed, where all are soable 


ks that make and mark an eget they yet, for more solid reasons, 
deserve to rank beside them. lier Las more literary ability than than 
Baur, and as much critical ingenuity, though less inventiveness or 
originality, and his qualities were never more conspicuvusly displayed 
than in the + now beforeus. Keim and Pfividerer, again, are supe- 
rior to 3 4% 4 and Kuenen in the insight that comes of spiritual 
that belongs to vivid appreciation of 
the person, Abe tenet, , and system studied. t is not meant either that 
Baur was, or that Kuenen is, deficient in the latter quality; but in 
th cases ri eories and critical aims were too strong toallow 
the sympathy that begets insight full or even fair play. Their defi- 
ciencies were perhaps due to their peculiar work, and their deficiencies 
is but another name for their power to stimulate. When men dos0 
much that what they leave undone is a co’ aaponens blank, those who 
see it and feel ite danger are impelied to stand forward and attempt to 
fillit up. Baur had done more than any man in this century to pro- 
mote the literary and historical criticism of t the New Testamen 
— our study of it a real and fruitful study, and what he did for the 
New Testament a is doing for the VU d. His works are works 
that all scholars must welcome, and most of all those who least agree 
with him.”—Contemporary Review. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


BAUR’S FIRST THREE CENTURIES 
of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


HAUSRATH’S HISTORY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES, Translated by the Rev. C. T. 
POYNTING. 


*,* The full Prospectus, bearing the Signatures of Principal Tulloch, 
Dean Stanley, Professor Jowett, H. J. S. Smith, and Lewis Campbell, 
Mr. Henry Sidgwick, Dr. Davidson, the Rev. Dr. Martineau, the Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, Mr. W. G. Clark, Mr. J. Allanson Picton, Principal 
Caird, and others, may be had on application. 





Wittiams & NogGAtE, 





14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 23, South 
Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 





A YOYAGE in the SUNBEAM ; or, Our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. BRASSEY. 
With 7 Maps and Charts, 9 Full-Page Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, and 109 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. (On y next, 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS: 


from the Illyrian Provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Albania, Dalmatia, and Slavonia, "Suring the Year 1877. 
ARTHOR J. EVANS, B.A. F.S.A. lvol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


— CENTURY. Bale E. H. LECKY, M.A. Vols. I. 
ani 


The RESOURCES of MODERN COUN- 


TRIES: Essavs towards an Estimate of the Economic Position of 
Nations and British Trade svespests. By ALEXANDER JUHN- 
STONE WILSUN. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZER- 


LAND, and other Parts of Furope. Dr. F. KELLER. 
Translated by JOHN E. LEB, FSA. -G.8. New Edition, 
Enlarged. 2 vols. royal Svo. with very Lllustrati 
price 428. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, his 


tae ond his Works. By HELEN ZIMMERN. Crown 8vo. 
108. 6d, 


a Correspondence 


1700—1760. Svo. 368. 





LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, 


Knt., containing a , areative of the Spanish Armada. By the 
Kev. FRANK JONES, B.A. With Portrait, 13 Maps and Fac- 
simile. Crown 8vo. price 63. Asloth extra, gilt ed 

(Yearly ready. 


The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD’S SERMONS, 
Preached mostly in Rugby School Chapel. gy Edition. 
Revised and Edited by the Author’s Daughter, Mrs. W. KE. 
— 6 vols. crown 8yo. price 308. cloth; or separately, 
8. each. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. _ Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev 
EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 1és. 


RITUAL of the ALTAR: 
the Holy Communion according to the Use of the English 
Chureh, Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Second 
Edition, Rubricated, with a Frontispiece and 70 Woodeuts, Im 
perial 8yo. 428. 


The LIFE of MOZART. Translated from 


the German Work of Dr. LUDWIG NOHL, by Lady WALLACE. 
With Portraits of Mozart and his Sister. 2 vols. crown &vo. price 
21s. 


the Order of 


GOETHE’S TRAGEDY of FAUST. 


Translated into English Verse by CHARLES HARTPOLE 
BOWEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in 


FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. By CHARLES L. EAST- 
LAKE, Architect. Fourth Edition. With about 100 Illustrations, 
square crown 8vo. 148, 


REMARKS on the BUDGET of 1877: a 


Speech delivered in the House of "> April 23, 1877. By 
the Right Hon. H.C. E. CHILDERS, Extracted by per- 
mission from Hansard’s Debates, 8vo. hae 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular 


Digest of the Laws of England. Twenty-fifth Edition, —— 
ney gd with the Legislation of 1874 to 1878 incorpora' 
‘cap. 8v0. 98. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin 


Text, with English Introduction, gy gd and Notes. By 
T. 0. SANDARS, M.A. Sixth Edition. 8yvo. 1 


LANGUAGE and LANGUAGES. By 


FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S., Canon of  renetnaiee 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Grown 8vo. 68 


On the EXISTENCE of MIXED LAN- 


GUAGES; an Examination of the Fundamental Axioms of the 
Foreign School of Modern Philology, especially as applied to 
English. By J.C. CLOUGH. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and 


Analytical. By JOSEPH GOSTWICK. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The GREAT DIONYSIAK MYTH. By 


ROBERT BROWN, Jun.. F.8.A. Vol. II. with 5 Illustrations, 
Tice 128, 


MAUNDER'S 
POPULAR TREASURIES. 


Containing universally required information, in 
a portable shape, and conveniently arranged. 


——o—— 


THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE: 


A Copious Popular Encyclopedia of General Know- 
ledge. Revised Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 
Price 6s. cloth lettered ; or 10s. 6d. calf. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : 


An Alphabetical Dictionary of the Lives of all 
Eminent Men. Reconstructed and partly Re- 
written, with about 1,500 Additional Memoirs and 
Notices, by W. L. R. Catzs. Price 6s. cloth lettered ; 
or 10s. 6d. calf. 


THE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY : 


Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
Comprising an Account of every Country in the 
World. Completed by W. Hucues, F.R.G.S. Re- 
vised and Corrected throughout ; with 7 Maps and 
16 Plates. Price és. cloth lettered ; or 10s. 6d. calf. 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: 


Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Uni- 
versal History, Ancient and Modern, and a Series of 
Separate Histories of every Nation. Carefully Re- 
vised and brought down to the Present Date, by the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Price 6s. cloth lettered ; or 
10s. 6d. calf. 


THE TREASURY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY ; 


Or, Popular Dictionary of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Rep- 
tiles, insects, and Creeping Things. Revised and 
Supplemented by E. W. H. Hotpsworrts, F.L.S. 
F.Z.S. With above 900 Woodcuts. Price "6s. cloth 
lettered ; or 10s. 6d. calf. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
TREASURY ; 


Or, Popular Cyclopedia of Science, Literature, and 
Art. Revised, and in great part Rewritten, with 
upwards of 1, 000 New Articles, by James YATE 
JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.8. Price 6s. cloth lettered ; or 
10s. 6d. calf. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE 
KNOWLEDGE; 


Or, Dictionary of Books, Persons, Places, Events, and 
other Matters of which mention is made in Holy 
Scripture. By the Rev. Jcun Ayre, M.A. With 
about 300 Woodcuts, 15 Plates, and 5 Maps. Price 
6s. cloth lettered ; or 10s. 6d. calf. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY; 


Or, Popular Dictionary of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, 
Flowers, and all Vegetable Growths ; with which is 
incorporated a Glossary of Botanical ‘Terms, Edited 
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LITERATURE 
French Poets and Novelists. 
Jun. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus volume has not much chance of receiving 
the attention it deserves. If, in the ocean of 
books—which is becoming daily more and 
more overwhelming—reprints of critiques on 
English literature must be suffered to float by 
unnoticed, what is to be done with critiques 
of foreign literature—especially of French 
literature, into whose genius and meaning 
the English critic cannot be said to have 
displayed much insight as yet? Greatly 
as M. Taine has delighted and amused 
us by his scientific classifications of English 
writers in relation to race, climate, air, 
and food, we can scarcely have derived so 
much enjoyment from him as the French 
public would get out of certain English 
critiques of their literature, if they only read 
them. The Frenchman, however, reads no- 
thing, and misses a great deal of amusement. 

It was with such feelings as these that we 
proceeded to cut open the leaves of Mr. 
James’s book, when our eyes fell upon this 
passage :— 

“Balzac was neither a poet nor a moralist, 
though the latter title in France is often bestowed 
upon him, a fact which strikingly helps to illus- 
trate the Gallic lightness of soil in the moral 
region. Balzac was the hardest and deepest of 
prosateurs, the earth-scented facts of life, which 
the poet puts under his feet, he put over his head.” 


There was nothing very new in this perhaps, 
but evidently here was a critic who could at 
least write. A little earlier occurs this pas- 
sage :— 

“Tt seems at first a reckless thing to say, but 
we will risk it: in the quality of his fancy Musset 
always reminds us of Shakspeare. His little 
dramas go forward in the country of ‘As You 
Like It’ and the ‘ Winter’s Tale.” The author is 
at home there, like Shakspeare himself, and he 
moves with something of the Shakspearean light- 
ness and freedom. His fancy loves to play with 
human life, and, in the tiny mirror that it holds 
up, we find something of the depth and mystery 
of the object. Musset’s dialogue, in its mingled 
gaiety and melancholy, its sweetness and irony, 
its allusions to real things and its kinship with 
& romantic world, has an altogether indefinable 
magic, To utter it on the stage is almost to make 
it coarse.” 





By Henry James, 


Evidently here was a critic who could think. 
But here is something that will startle the 
English reader :— 


YUM 





“For American readers Baudelaire is com- 
promised by his having made himself the apostle 
of our Edgar Poe. He translated very carefully 
and exactly all of Poe’s prose writings, and, we 
believe, some of his very valueless verses. With all 
due respect to the very original genius of the 
author of the ‘Tales of Mystery,’ it seems to us 
that to take him with more than a certain degree 
of seriousness is to lack seriousness oneself. An 
enthusiasm for Poe is the mark of a decidedly 
primitive stage of reflection. Baudelaire thought 
him a profound philosopher, the neglect of whose 
golden utterances stamped his native land with 
infamy. Nevertheless, Poe was vastly the greater 
charlatan of the two, as well as the greater 
genius.” 

This is fearless and outspoken. There is, 
however, some little uncertainty about the 
meaning of the words we have italicized. If it 
is meant that some, and, indeed, a good deal, 
of Poe's verses are valueless, we agree with Mr. 
James entirely; but if he means to characterize 
as valueless the body of Poe’s poetry, we as 
decidedly dissent from the criticism. In Poe, 
no doubt, there was a marvellous and alto- 
gether unique concentration of intellectual 
forces, which often did the work of genius. 
In other words, most of his poetry is but the 
poetry of ingenuity—poetry of ingenuity at 
its very highest point, perhaps, but still the 
poetry of ingenuity merely. For it is a mis- 
take to suppose that worldly verse is abso- 
lutely the only legitimate form of the poetry 
of ingenuity. Hood's ‘ Bridge of Sighs’ is 
a notable example of this, but a more notable 
one still is Poe’s ‘ Ullalume.’ Every art has 
its special function: it has a certain special 
work which it can do better than can any 
one of its sister arts. For instance, before 
the surging sea of emotion within the soul 
has become “curdled into thoughts,” it can 
be expressed in inarticulate tone, — that is 
to say, music is the art for rendering it. 
It was a perception of this fact which made 
the Buddhists define life to be “ moving 
music.” When this sea of emotion das “ curdled 
into thoughts,” rhythmical language — words 
steeped in music, subtly stained with colour, 
but at the same time incarnating ideas—does 
what no mere wordless music can do in giving 
it expression; just as unrhythmical language— 
language mortised in a hard foundation of 
logic,—that is to say, prose,—can best ex- 
press these ideas when they have cooled, and 
settled, and cleared themselves of emotion 
altogether. Yet every art can in some degree 
invade the domain of her next sister. Prose, 
for instance, can sometimes do the work of 
poetry, but always imperfectly, and under 
heavy conditions ; and sometimes poetry can 
do the work of music, but it must be in the 
hnds of a superlative master of his art. 
And, now to come to ‘ Ullalume’: it is the 
greatest tour de force in English literature, 
perhaps the greatest in its line in any 
literature. Poe’s object was to express dull 
and hopeless gloom in the same way that the 
mere musician would have expressed it, by 
monotonous reiterations, by hollow and dread- 
ful reverberations of gloomy sownds,—super- 
adding gloomy ideas, merely to give that 
mental coherence which was necessary for its 
existence as a poem. He evidently set out to 
do this, and he did it ; and ‘ Ullalume’ would 
produce the same effect upon a Patagonian 
knowing no word of English that it produces 
upon us. This is a miracle of art more won- 
derful than the ‘Raven’ ; for, there the literary 





mechanic is too much seen—the bones of the 
poem prick through the flesh. The 

lives, but the warmth is that of Frankenstein 
rather than of any true Promethean fire. In 
this sense, therefore, it is impossible to help 
agreeing with Mr. James, if he means that, of 
the vision of the “maker” there is much—of 
the wise vision which, looking before and 
after, enables the artist to grasp the eternal 
laws of cause and effect in art, and bend them 
to his wizard will. But of the vision of 
the creator—the deep vision of Vishni, who 
“yearned to create a world”—of actual frenzy 
—of that most high divinity who “ seizes for 
the time the soul and guides it as he will "— 
there is, perhaps, not much to be found in 
Poe, even at his best. 

But, to return. There has of late years ap- 
peared nothing upon French literature so intel- 
ligent as this book—so acute, so full of good 
sense, so free from affectation and pretence. 
It consists of essays, chiefly reprinted from 
American periodicals, upon Alfred de Musset, 
Théophile Gautier, Baudelaire, Balzac, George 
Sand, Charles de Bernard, Flaubert, the 
two Ampéres, Madame de Sabran and Méri- 
mée’s Letters. Added to these, there is an 
essay upon the Russian novelist, Tourguénief, 
and some desultory remarks upon the Théatre 
Frangais,—an institution which, Mr. James 
tells us, he “ passionately admires.” 

With much that he says about Musset we 
agree ; but he has missed one or two of Mus- 
set’s excellences: this one, especially—that, 
among all French writers,—poets as well as 
prosateurs,—Musset is, perhaps, the only one 
who has ever painted the French lady. When 
a French woman 7s a lady, she is—notwith- 
standing the materialism at the bottom of her 
nature—the most perfect thing of her kind 
that the world has yet produced. . If she has 
not the fine unconsciousness of an English 
lady, her self-consciousness seems to be a 
necessary charm, a component element of her 
incomparable grace. It is the self-conscious 
witchery of Titania who knows that in the 
end, Oberon must yield. From her childhood 
she has educated herself,—soul and body,— 
towards the “fine issue” of perfect coquetry— 
and if her lips are not the lips of the English 
“rose-bud garden of girls,” the accents that 
come from them are brighter than the accents of 
silver bells : there is no gesture of hersthat is not 
perfect grace, there is no movement in which 
she does not seem to shed soft-tinted lights as 
she goes. Now, of this high production of art 
Musset is positively the only poet, the only 
litterateur, who shows any real conception. 
The typical Frenchman, notwithstanding all his 
dallying with women, does not love them as 
we English do ; he is too much like a woman 
himself to be quite free from the feeling of 
rivalry. But Musset could love them for a 
little while, and he understood them instinc- 
tively, as George Sand—the only French- 
woman, on the other hand, who could paint 
a Frenchman — discovered at that first 
fatal dinner. Hence Musset’s French ladies 
are delightful. Not that we at all agree 
with Mr. James and Herr Lindau and M. 
Paul de Musset, that the poet’s life was 
“literally blighted” by the affair with George 
Sand. This pretty and popular notion is a 
great compliment to our sex ; but honesty for- 
bids the acceptance of it. A woman’s heart may 
no doubt be broken by disappointed love, for 
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certain reasons enumerated by another blighted 
being, Byron ; but aman’s never. His vanity, 
no doubt, may be most cruelly wounded, it may 
bleed; but even Vanity, if masculine, never 
bleeds to death. Full of vanity as is every 
man in his relations with women,—poets, it 
may be, being fuller than others,—the vanity 
of him who is at once a poet and a Frenchman 
must be so vigorous and so lively and so deep- 
rooted as to be almost as defiant of blight as 
masculine love itself. For, among the many 
ideassubverted by the Darwinian cosmogony not 
the least important one is this, that the female 
sex is the vain sex, par excellence. Now that 
we have learned that it is the males and not 
the females who, through ages upon ages of 
flattered vanity, have developed peacocks’ 
tails, chanticleers’ coxcombs, lions’ manes, and 
men’s whiskers, it is time that the masculine 
epigrams about female vanity should be turned 
the other way. This alone, were it not for 
the fact that George Sand was so much the 
better man of the two, would have made us 
take her side in a quarrel of which it is uni- 
versally agreed that the cause was “ fussiness”’ 
and vanity, the only point of difference being 
always, on which side the fussiness and vanity 
preponderated. And Musset’s own literary 
testimony against himself is irresistible. 

Mr. James agrees with Herr Lindau, too, as 
to the cause of that sterility of Musset’s latter 
years, which gave occasion to Heine’s cruel 
saying, “He has a magnificent past behind 
him.” Many plausible enough causes have been 
assigned for this. Some have attributed the 
exhaustion to the same cause which is said to 
have cut off Raffaelle, and very likely Musset 
himself was not averse to this being believed. 
Others, including Mr. James and Herr Lindau, 
attribute it to “indolence and perversity.” 
“He was unable to force himself,” says Mr. 
James; ‘‘he belonged to the race of gifted 
people who must do as it pleases them.” 
There is much in these remarks. The real 
cause, however, was, we suspect, simply 
absinthe. It was well known, long before 
Herr Lindau called attention to the fact, that 
there was no more familiar figure to the 
Parisian loungers than that of poor Musset 
(dressed still with extreme care), with the look 
of youth and the lassitude of age, sitting in a 
corner of acazé, and gazing blankly over amarble 
table, on which stood a half empty bottle of 
absinthe and a quite empty glass. And when 
he used to make his appearance tipsy at the 
sittings of the French Academy, some one 
would exclaim, ‘“‘ Musset s’absente trop”; to 
which another would cruelly respond, “ Il 
s'absinthe trop.” We say cruelly, for it is 
impossible to joke about a victim of absinthe. 
Its ravages on the nervous system are almost 
too fearful to think of,—dquite too fearful to 
joke about. Intellectual sterility must result 
to a man who is enslaved by this most appalling 
of all the “ demons of drink.” As a singer— 
pricked into song by egoism, in the way that 
the nightingale, according to rustic children, 
is pricked into music by sitting on a thorn— 
Musset had no rival for sweetness and for 
melody.— 

He lisped in numbers for the numbers came. 
His outpourings have no suspicion of rhetoric. 
His music and his passion seem each born of 
the other. A man shall be a born rhythmist, 
and yet be not a born poet ; although the con- 
trary of this dictum has been well and subtly 





said. In Hugo we often find a flood of elo- 
quence which startles us ; in Musset we almost 
always find a tide of personal passion which 
overwhelms us. Consequently, with all Hugo’s 
mastery over every form of French metre, he 
never surpasses—perhaps he never equals— 
those simplest, though rarest, effects, which no 
mere eloquence can give; which nothing can 
give except such passion as that of which 
Musset was so full. 

Mr. James’s remarks upon the novelists are 
better than his remarks upon the poets. Not 
a word that he has said about Balzac can 
be gainsaid, we think. His remarks about 
money being the most general element of 
Balzac’s novels are specially good. ‘ Money is 
the most general element of Balzac’s novels,’ 
he says; “other things come and go, but money 
is always there.” 

“He rarely” (says Mr. James) “introduces a 
person without telling us in detail how his pro- 
perty is invested, and the fluctuations of his rentes 
impartially divide the writer’s attention with the 
emotions of his heart. Balzac never mentions an 
object without telling us what it cost, and on 
every occasion he mentions an enormous number 
of objects. His women, too, talk about money 
quite as much as his men, and not only his ignoble 
and mercenary women (of whom there are so 
many), but his charming women, his heroines, his 
great ladies. Madame de Mutsarf has the whole 
of her husband’s agricultural economy at her 
fingers’ ends, she strikes us at moments as an 
attorney in petticoats. Each particular episode of 
the Comédie Humaine has its own hero and 
heroine, but the great general protagonist is the 
twenty franc piece.” 

Mr. James nearly does full justice—not quite, 
we think—to George Sand, both as a woman 
and as a writer. 

Sometimes, however, his remarks are not 
so happy ; as where he calls Dickens an “im- 
provisatore,” and speaks of the “rapid, pas- 
sionate, almost reckless improvisation of 
Walter Scott, of Dickens, of George Sand.” 
That Scott was an improvisatore is true enough ; 
‘Guy Mannering’—on the whole, perhaps, the 
very best of his stories—was written in six 
weeks. George Sand was a wonderful im- 
provisatrice, ‘Léone Léoni’ was written in a 
week, and ‘Gabriel’ was written during a brief 
stay of a few days at an inn on her way home 
from Spain. But unless improvisatiou means 
an inordinate faculty of concentrated work, 
like that which astounds us in Balzac, there 
never was less of an improvisatore than 
Dickens. The marks of elaboration, always 
apparent, are sometimes painful, especially 
after his fame was established by ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.’ It must always be so, indeed, 
where, as in Dickens’s case, the manner of 
telling the story is the first consideration. As 
early as ‘Martin Chuzzlewit, at least, it be- 
came manifest that it was as a mannerist that 
Dickens meant to hold his own. 

We have given the book this lengthened 
notice because what we especially want just 
now is criticism upon French literature in 
which indiscriminating laudation is replaced 
by common sense. 








China, Historical and Descriptive. By Charles 
H. Eden. With an Appendix on Corea. 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) 

Mr. EDEN is industrious. It is nct long since 

he brought out an historical and descriptive 

account of Japan, and now he has given to 





the world a similar work on China. The 
subjects he has thus chosen are difficult, but 
Mr. Eden is evidently one of those who, like 
Naaman the Syrian, prefer doing “some hard 
thing” to taking advantage of the waters of a 
Jordan within his reach. We do not wish 
for an instant to quarrel with Mr. Eden’s 
preference for the “hard thing,” but he 
should remember that in making this choice 
he has incurred corresponding responsibilities, 
more especially as the difficulty of his task 
is aggravated by an almost entire absence of 
all personal knowledge of his subject,—in 
fact, in the Preface he d’sclaims “all attempt 
at originality.” Under such circumstances 
it behoved him to be extremely careful to 
select his authorities from the newest and 
most trustworthy sources. But in this he 
has, speaking generally, failed, and the con- 
sequence is he constantly falls into absurd mis- 
takes, and repeats long-exploded errors. 

For instance, the first heading of the first 
chapter is the “ Origin of name, China,” and 
on this subject he apparently takes as his 
guide that most uncertain authority, the Abbé 
Huc, with the result that he announces that— 
“the name China comes to us from the Malays, 
who first became acquainted with the empire when 
its inhabitants bore the name of Thsing-jin. Itso 
happened that the Malay alphabet was short of 
the letters required for the exact expression of the 
word, but they did their best with the means at 
hand, and turned Thsing into Tchina.” 


Now the Thsing dynasty of which Mr. Eden 
writes was established in 1644, and the idea, 
therefore, that the Malays first became aware of 
the existence of China after that date is absurd; 
but the fact is that we did not get the namefrom 
the Malays, and it bears no reference whatever 
to the reigning dynasty. If Mr. Eden had 
only studied Col. Yule’s article on the subject 
in the new edition of the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ he would have learned its true 
origin. But Mr. Eden seems to have a 
preference for obscure, obsolete, and untrust- 
worthy authorities, and he has reaped his 
reward. Du Halde appears to be a great 
favourite with him, probably because he wrote: 
in the year 1736. Fromthis venerable authority 
he gleans his information about Confucius, 
and starts off with the novel statement that 
the sage was born in the province of Canton. 
In justice to Du Halde we must say that we 
have not verified this quotation, and it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Eden may have misquoted the 
passage. If, however, he had consulted Dr. 
Legge’s recent ‘ Life of Confucius,’ instead of 
going back to a writer of the beginning of the 
last century, he would have been in posses- 
sion of a more perfect biography, and would 
have been in no danger of being led into mis- 
takes except through his own carelessness. In 
the same way, he prefers Gutzlaff to Wells 
Williams or Sir John Davis, and he can find 
no more accurate and detailed account of the 
Great Wall than that furnished by Sir John 
Barrow, who crossed it at one spot in the 
suite of Lord Macartney. Had he, however, 
simply quoted Barrow’s own description, he 
would at least have saved himself from error, 
but his inner consciousnessleads him toconsider 
that Sir John was guilty of exaggerating the 
height of the wall. ‘Sir John Barrow,” he 
says, “has evidently made his calculation from 
what he saw of the wall at Peking.” Now, as 
the wall at its nearest point is at least forty 
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miles from Peking, it is difficult to understand 
how Sir John Barrow could have inspected 
it from thence unless he was provided with 
a pair of Sam Weller’s patent double magnify- 
ing gas microscopes of extra power. 

On the subject of the Chinese drama we 
should have thought that Mr. Eden’s first 
jdea would have been to turn to Bazin’s 
‘Théatre Chinois,’ or Sir John Davis’s intro- 
duction to his translation of the play entitled 
‘An Heir in his Old Age,’ both writers having 
gained European reputations for their know- 
jedge of Chinese and for their acquaintance 
with the Chinese drama. But Mr. Eden 
thought otherwise, and has drawn his inspira- 
tion from the writings of Mr. Osmond Tiffany, 
who might, for aught we know, have been an 
accurate observer, but who knew nothing of 
the Chinese language, and whose only oppor- 
tunity for making himself acquainted with 
anything Chinese was confined to a short 
yisit to Canton in the year 1844. 

All this shows a want of judicious circum- 
spection on Mr. Eden’s part. But while he 
closes his eyes to much which lies before him, 
he goes out of his way to unearth statements 
which we should have thought it would have 
been difficult to discover. Where, for instance, 
does he find it asserted that Chinese history 
pretends to date back “ninety millions of 
years before the. Christian era,” or that 
Chinese histories, instead of containing con- 
nected records of the empire, consist of 
“small stories which appear likely to amuse 
and toinstruct”? But possibly these may be 
inferences wrongly drawn by Mr. Eden from 
the obscure remarks of some of his old 
authorities, for he does not always seem to 
have understood the crutches on which he 
leans. The numerous engravings which 
enliven the volume are well executed, and 
are, as a rule, illustrative of the text. There 
are exceptions, however, as, for example, at 
p. 201, where two remarkably stout and 
healthy-looking Chinamen are made to repre- 
sent opium smokers, “with sunken and 
vacant eyes, trembling hands, and forms 
betraying symptoms of premature decrepi- 
tude”; and, on the next page, where a well- 
dressed, sleek, gentlemanly man is supposed 
to form one of a “ disorderly array of maimed 
and ragged scarecrows.” 








Records of the English Catholics under the 
Penal Laws. Chiefly from the Archives of 
the See of Westminster. I. The First and 
Second Diaries of the English College, 
Douay, and an Appendix of Unpublished 
Documents. Edited by Fathers of the Con- 
gregation of the London Oratory. With 
an Historical Introduction, by Thomas 
Francis Knox, D.D. (Nutt.) 


ENCOURAGED by the reception with which the 
publication of the Records of the English 
Jesuits has met, Cardinal Manning has com- 
mitted to the Fathers of the Oratory the task 
of editing the voluminous documents which 
are now deposited in the Archives of the See 
of Westminster. Prior to the time of what is 
usually called “the Papal Aggression” there 
existed a mass of letters and papers which 
were then in the custody of an anomalous 
body called “the English Chapter,” about 
whose constitution and local habitation it is 
extremely difficult to gather any information. 





These MSS. were subsequently for a time in 
the hands of the Bishop of Southwark, and 
only recently have they been transferred to 
their present depositary. They consist of 
narratives of the sufferings endured by priests 
in prison or at the gallows; memorials ad- 
dressed to people of position and influence 
abroad on the concerns of the English 
Catholics; an immense collection of letters 
from the Catholic refugees or others who were 
connected with them ; and other miscellaneous 
documents illustrating the history of the 
English Catholics from the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present time. Of all this 
curious collection perhaps the most curious 
and valuable record that remains is the set 
of volumes of which Dr. Knox has just com- 
menced the publication, and which contain 
the original Registers or ‘Diaries’ of the 
English College of Douai. 

There has been a feeling among Englishmen 
till very recently that there was something 
actually discreditable in knowing anything 
about the doings of their Romanist fellow-sub- 
jects. It was quite enough to be persuaded 
that—as Richard Baxter tells us he once him- 
self believed—“ a papist could not go beyond 
an infidel”; and for a man professing to be 
an Anglican to feel any interest in the concerns 
or the history of the Catholic body was to 
gain for himself no small measure of suspicion. 
The result of this has been that the ignorance 
of “the reading public” about the fortunes 
of English Catholics at home and abroad 
during the last three centuries is so dense and 
so widespread that it becomes difficult to 
know how to deal with it. For ourselves, we 
do not think we shall be wasting our readers’ 
time if, before we pronounce an opinion upon 
the way in which Dr. Knox has discharged 
his duty as editor, we say a few words about 
the College whose Diaries are now printed 
for the first time. 

Briefly, then, it may be said that the founda- 
tion of the English College at Douai was nothing 
less than an attempt to set up on the other side 
of the Channel a seminary for the education 
of young Englishmen abroad whom the penal 
laws of Elizabeth prevented from receiving an 
academical education at home; but this was 
not all that the founders of Douai aimed at, 
nor was it, indeed, the chief object that they 
set before themselves. The scheme of affording 
a university education very soon became 
subordinate to an even more audacious 
attempt—the attempt, viz, to supply a theo- 
logical training to young Englishmen, who 
should devote themselves to the work of 
stemming the current of Protestantism which 
was flowing so strongly, and of keeping up 
attachment to the creed and ritual of the 
Church of Rome in their native land. Of 
course, it was understood that every “ mis- 
sionary priest” who returned home after his 
sojourn at the College should return as a mis- 
sionary indeed. He was bound to proselytize 
to the utmost of his ability, and he was 
pledged to spend his life in “ reclaiming” the 
wanderers from the fold, in “ reducing” those 
half-hearted ones who went by the name of 
“‘ Schismatics,” and in “reconciling” such as 
had, under pressure of persecution, been 
induced to break their allegiance to the 
“Catholic Church.” To those who are not 
familiar with the condition of affairs at the 
accession of Elizabeth, the scheme of Allen 





and his friends may seem to have been alto- 
gether absurd and visionary. It was much 
less so than at first hearing it may appear. 
The real originator and founder of Douai was 
Dr. Allen, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, a man of mark and learning, with a 
remarkable presence, courtly manners, a great 
gift of utterance, and an unequal power of 
influencing others by personal intercourse 
with them, but a man of no great wealth— 
indeed, of scanty means, and who could only 
look to the bounty of others for furnishing the 
funds required for his ambitious project. But 
Allen did not stand alone. How widespread 
was the sympathy with the old creed, and how 
strong the aversion to the new one, among 
university men in England at the accession of 
Elizabeth may be inferred from the startling 
fact that, within the first few years after the 
opening of Douai College, there were engaged 
in the tuition, or otherwise taking part in its 
concerns, no less than twelve Fellows of col- 
leges at Oxford or Cambridge, two of them 
actually heads of houses, and one of them, 
Dr. Richard Smith, actually Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford. The 
college was opened in 1568; before twelve 
years had passed it had sent more than a 
hundred priests into England to propagate the 
Roman faith, and during the three years 
ending September, 1584, the college had 
never numbered less than two hundred 
students, though, as Allen writes, ‘‘ the 
heretics,” i.¢, the English Government, 
“forbid any one to come to us under pain 
of death, and use the greatest diligence, espe- 
cially in the universities, to prevent us from 
obtaining men of choicer wit.” When it is 
borne in mind that (independently of the 
terrible risks run and the danger that had 
to be braved) the actual expense of sending a 
young man to be educated abroad in these times 
was very considerable, and that, in almost 
every instance, these students at Douai were 
the sons of English gentlemen of birth, 
position, and high connexions, it is easy to 
understand that an institution of this import- 
ance must have exercised an extensive influence 
upon English politics, and that the diaries of 
the College, containing as they do a minute 
record of its daily life, and a careful register 
of the names, and sometimes of the parentage 
and antecedents, of every man and boy who 
entered its walls, must give us an amount of 
curious and novel information on the move- 
ments of the English Catholics, and the 
intrigues in which they and theirs were 
involved, such as is to be looked for in vain 
elsewhere. 

Of the seven diaries which still exist, Dr. 
Knox has printed in this volume only the 
first two, which extend over a period of 
twenty-five years, 7.¢. from 1568 to 1593, 
that period during which the College was in 
its most prosperous condition and under the 
personal management and supervision of the 
remarkable man who gave it its first start. 
Besides the Diaries there are appendices of 
documents hitherto inedited, upwards of 
eighty in number, containing some extremely 
valuable letters from the refugees which shed 
in many instances quite unexpected light on 
many an obscure point in the history of these 
times. There is a thoroughly satisfactory 
index, drawn up by Mr. Law, another of the 
Oratorians, and a most careful and elaborate 
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historical Introduction, occupying 107 closely 
printed pages, which will put the reader in 
possession of the facts of the case if he is dis- 
posed to investigate what may well be called 
“an unknown chapter of English history.” 

It is hard to believe that this issue of the 
‘Records of the English Catholics’ is not in 
some sense a rival publication to the ‘ Records 
of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus,’ reviewed in our columns a few weeks 
ago. Whatever else Dr. Knox may be, he 
certainly has no strong leanings in favour of 
the Jesuits. He does not forget to remind 
us that Cardinal Allen broke with his old 
allies some time before his death; that the 
English College at Rome was no gainer by the 
domination which the Jesuit Fathers exercised 
over it for so long; that Parsons was in no 
sense “ the cause or even the chief cause” of 
Allen being made Cardinal, as has been so 
frequently asserted and persistently repeated 
by the Jesuits themselves; above all, he 
shows pretty plainly that one of the principal 
results that is likely to ensue from the publica- 
tion of these records is to establish beyond all 
manner of doubt that as proselytizers and 
champions of the “ Catholic faith” in England 
the Jesuits have been nowhere, and that “the 
preservation and revival of the Catholic religion 
during the forty-five years of Elizabeth’s 
blood-thirsty (sc) reign were chiefly due to 
the blood and labours of the secular clergy.” 

On the other hand, if Dr. Knox is not a 
Jesuit, nor particularly well disposed to the 
society or its members, he is certainly “first 
a Catholic,” and what next it is somewhat 
hard to discover. It did not seem likely that, 
after Mr. Motley had left that splendid picture 
of a hero whose loftiness of mind and nobility 
of character stand forth and will stand forth 
for ever as the boast and admiration of our 
common humanity, even a “ Catholic” would 
venture to say of William of Orange that “ the 
Prince’s profession of patriotism was the mere 
mask of selfish ambition.” Nor, again, would 


his readers have expected that the life of | 
Cardinal Allen could have been written as | 


it has been written, and yet that not one word 
of regret or shame—apology was impossible— 
should have been uttered for the disgraceful 
defence of the betrayal of Deventer by Sir 
William Stanley, that supreme infamy of an 
age only too full of treachery, cruelty, and 
falsehood. 

We are promised in the next volume some 
further instalments of the Douai Diaries, and 
with them several of Allen’s letters, which have 
never yet seen the light ; that these will prove 
to be eloquently written and full of a peculiar 
interest we do not doubt ; whether they will 
raise the writer in our opinion or give us 
reason to think more highly of his character 
and morale remains to be seen. In the mean 
time it is impossible not to regard these 
Records as an important contribution to our 
historical knowledge, and, whatever the infer- 
ences may be which the reader is compelled to 
draw from them, the editors deserve his thanks 
for their candour and the way in which they 
have, thus far, done their work. 














Primitive Property. Translated from the 
French of M. Emile de Laveleye by G. R. L. 
Marriott. With an Introduction by T. E. 
Cliffe Leslie. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue work on ‘Primitive Property’ by M. 
Emile de Laveleye, an excellent translation of 
which has just been presented to English 
readers, will prove a lasting monument of the 
research and industry of its author. It is 
almost impossible to over-estimate the mass of 
well-digested knowledge which it contains ; it 
is one of the most learned books that have been 
contributed to the historical department of the 
literature of economic science. It would be 
an affectation to pretend to sit in judgment 
on the accuracy of the details which M. de 
Laveleye has gathered together of the past 
and present land systems of nearly all the 
countries in the world,—few persons, indeed, 
would be competent to do so; but if it 
is fair to judge of the accuracy of the 
whole by the accuracy of the parts with 
which we are especially acquainted, it may 
safely be said that M. de Laveleye’s work is 
equally distinguished for the precision and 
range of its investigations. There is not only 
a masterly historical sketch of the land system 
of England, the author also shows himself 
conversant with the local customs of various 
districts, and with the latest phase of the 
subject of the enclosure of common land. He 
quotes from the various essays which have 
recently appeared in English periodicals on 
this subject, and knows how the commons 
question stands at the present moment as well, 
probably, as the Enclosure Commissioners 
themselves. Another instance, which many 
English readers will appreciate, of his pains- 
taking accuracy will be found in the chapter 
on “ Property in India.” The various land 
systems of the Punjab, Bengal, Oudh, the 
North-W estand Central Provinces, Madras, and 
Bombay are examined and explained. Lord 
Lytton, it appears, has expressed a difference 
of opinion with regard to M. de Laveleye’s 
description of the position of the Taluqdars of 


carefully and as fully as in this Introduction | Oudh ; the author modestly admits that he 


had, in fact, omitted to take account of certain 
legislative dispositions, but (as he explains in 
a note) “several highly competent authorities 
whom he consulted, and also an Indian paper 
of considerable repute, the Pioneer Mail, are 
of opinion that his criticism of the agrarian 
policy pursued by the Government in Oudh 
was in the main correct.” But, to make 
assurance doubly sure, he now principally 
makes use of official documents which have 
been placed at his disposal by the Viceroy. 
The general conclusion of M. de Laveleye’s 
researches is, that in primitive times property 
in land was universally held in common, and 
that the evolution of property has been from 
tribal, village, and family communism towards 
separate individual ownership. This is gene- 
rally agreed to have been the case in India 
and in Slavonian countries, where, in fact, 
village and family communities still exist; 
but M. de Laveleye shows it also to have been 
the case in England, Ireland, Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Belgium, and Scandinavia; and he brings 
forward evidence which he believes sufficient 
conclusively to prove that communism was the 
primitive form of property in ancient Greece 
and Rome. It should not, however, be inferred 





—. 
from the above that M. de Laveleye’s book 
treats only of the history of property in 
European countries and in India. His inyes. 
tigations reach the land systems of China 
Java, and Egypt, and have been brought to 
bear on the rude customs of the savage tribes 
of the Andaman Islands and those of the 
original inhabitants of Mexico. His aim ig to 
show that community of property in land has 
at one time or another existed in all countries, 
and that the idea of separate ownership of 
land only sprang up as a later development, 
A great part of the book is devoted to the 
discovery in various countries of the stil] 
existing traces of the original common owner- 
ship of the soil. Many of such traces can be 
found even in such a country as England, 
where the principle of individual ownership is 
now so firmly established. 

The steps from the entire absence of any 
sense of property in the soil, first to tribal 
property, then to village, afterwards to family, 
and lastly to individual ownership, are traced 
with much learning and skill, but always with 
a lingering regret on the part of the author 
that the advancing spirit of civilization is year 
by year breaking up collective ownership, and 
placing individual ownership in its stead 
When the inhabitants of a country were a 
mere handful of savages, living on wild roots 
and berries, or by what they could kill in the 
chase, the idea of property in land had not 
dawned upon them; when they made a first 
step towards civilization, and began to keep 
herds, one tribe would quarrel with another as 
to the limits of the grazing grounds in which 
these herds were fed. Then would spring up 
the principle of tribal property, and a certain 
tract would be regarded as the common grazing 
ground for the herds of the whole tribe. After 
this, when another step in advancing civiliza- 
tion was made, and the members of a tribe 
formed separate villages, and began to dig and 
sow and reap, it naturally suggested itself that 
the produce of a field should belong to those 
whose labour had tilled it, and thus village 
communities sprang up. Subsequently, when 
population increased, and there was no longer 
a large tract of unoccupied virgin land near 
at hand from which a crop could be raised 
with little labour, but when, on the contrary, 
a comparatively large degree of labour and 
capital was needed in agriculture, the plot of 
land so cultivated was regarded as belonging 
to the family who tilled it, and who subsisted 
on its produce. From this step to the final 
one of individual ownership there seems 4 
wide gulf, but as a matter of fact it is easily 
bridged over, as may be seen every day in the 
Slavonian family communities, which are 
gradually giving place to individual owner- 
ship. The collective ownership of a tract of 
land by a family, all of whom live under one 
roof, and who are governed by the head of the 
family with a despotism which may or may 
not be benevolent, is proved to be a form of 
property which does not long survive the 
neighbourhood of the modern ideas of pro- 
gress and individual liberty. The family com- 
munities of Russia, free Servia, and Austrian 
Slavonia are disappearing ; when the young 
men marry they wish to have homes of their 


own; before they marry they often wish to 


leave the parent nest, and try their fortunes 


in the world. Even in the only places where: 
the family community of the Slavs seems to 
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be firmly established, political changes in the 
near future will probably cause them also to 
show signs of dissolution and decay. The 
zadruga, or family community of the Southern 
Slav, is nowhere so flourishing as intheSlavonic 
provinces of Turkey; it has survivedand thriven 
there while in the neighbouring countries of 
Servia and Croatia it has been for many 
years on the wane. The reason of this appears 
to be that, although collective family owner- 
ship is not conducive to good agriculture, and 
is, in a way, out of tune with modern ideas of 
independence and progress, yet its economic 
disadvantages were more than counterbalanced 
by stern necessities of another kind. When 
the family of a cultivator is liable to the 
sudden incursion of half-a-dozen Turkish 
zaptiehs and tax-farmers, who would have no 
hesitation in plundering the household and 
carrying off women and children among their 
other booty, it is necessary to the very existence 
of apeoplethat their family organization should 
be like that of a citadel at any moment liable 
to attack; it is important that some able- 
bodied men should always be near at hand to 
protect, if necessary, the goods of the entire 
family and the persons of its weaker members. 
Under the pressure of this vital necessity, the 
family communities of Turkish Slavonia have 
shown no signs of decay ; it is, however, to 
be anticipated that when this pressure is re- 
moved they will begin gradually to break up 
and disappear, like the Slavonian zadrugas in 
Austria, Servia, and Russia. 

There are most interesting passages in 
M. de Laveleye’s book, wherein he traces, from 
direct documentary evidence, the existence of 
family communities almost exactly resembling 
those of the Southern Slavs among other 
peoples. The Irish sept was, he affirms, pre- 
cisely similar to the zadruga. The same 
institution existed in Poland and Bohemia, 
and disappeared in the Middle Ages under the 
influence of the civil law. The family com- 
munities of Germany lasted till after the 
Thirty Years’ War. They are still to be found 
in isolated instances in some parts of Italy. 
In France they were founded on the same 
principles as the Slavonian zadruga; each 
community chose its house-father and its 
house mother, between whom the government 
of the entire family was shared. The mayor, 
as the male head of the household was called, 
was entrusted with the power of buying and 
selling, the allotment of labour, and the 
general administration of the community ; the 
mayorissa, who was not allowed to be the wife 
or sister of the mayor, lest too much power 
should be concentrated in one branch of the 
family, was elected to take charge of all 
domestic matters, and to direct the house- 
hold. Many of these family communities 
existed in France during the last century. 
They were at one time universal in every part 
of France, and their influence on the rural 
economy of that country has never been com- 
pletely effaced. 

In countries where direct proof of the col- 
lective ownership of land cannot be obtained, 
M. de Laveleye has discovered many indirect 
signs of its former existence. The exclusion 
of women from the inheritance of land is one 
of these signs. It is a universal custom in all 
family communities not to give to women any 
claim to the joint property. One reason for 
this was the dread of the family fields being 





subjected to division when a woman married 
into another clan. A marriage portion was 
allotted to a woman, and after that she had no 
further claim upon the property of her family. 
The absence of the power of testamentary dis- 
position of land is another sign of collective 
ownership having once existed. The com- 
munity owning the land formed a perpetual 
corporation ; no member of it had the power 
of bequeathing his part of it to any other 
person; his sons would share in it not in 
virtue of descent or inheritance, but because 
they were members of the corporation in which 
the property was vested. If a young man for- 
sook the family community for other pursuits, 
he had no claim to any participation in its 
property ; his father could not bequeath his 
own share to such ason. On the other hand, 
a stranger adopted into the family, and abiding 
and working with it, shared in its property 
exactly in the same way as the actual members 
of the family. M. de Laveleye agrees with 
Sir Henry Maine that the Romans invented 
the power of making wills, and that this power, 
handed on to us, has become so much a part of 
our system, that we are apt to regard it as a 
natural and inalienable right. In speaking of 
the limitation of the power of bequest charac- 
teristic of communism, M. de Laveleye re- 
marks :—“ Trusts and entails, which make 
the possessor a mere usufructuary, are the 
aristocratic form of the family community. 
The property still forms the inalienable and 
indivisible domain of the family, but the eldest 
alone enjoys it, and no longer all the descend- 
ants in common.” Another remnant of the 
primitive community is very probably to be 
traced in the public repasts of ancient times ; 
when the soil was owned in common, its 
produce was consumed in common, and 
the custom of eating together survived after 
the communism which had given rise to it had 
disappeared. 

M. de Laveleye’s admiration for the system 
of communal property in land, and his regrets 
at its gradual disappearance, cast a tinge of 
colour over nearly every page of his book ; 
and sometimes this colour proves to be, to 
some extent, misleading. For instance, he 
represents the partition of the communal land 
among the members of the Russian mir as a 
privilege which seldom gives rise to disputes, 
because the land is parcelled out with such 
exact equality. If any member of the mir 
can show that he is injured through not 
receiving as much land as he is entitled to, he 
receives, says M. de Laveleye, an additional 
portion, taken from the land remaining un- 
appropriated. Readers of Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallace’s book on Russia will, however, recall 
the passage in which he so vividly illustrates 
the fact that over the unfertile provinces of 
Northern Russia the possession of communal 
land is a burden rather than a privilege, 
because the taxes which accompany the pos- 
session of the land exceed its normal rent. 
At the meeting of the mr in such a district, 
disputes sometimes arise because each peasant 
is anxious to have as little land as possible 
allotted to his family. 

It is also to be hoped that M. de Laveleye’s 
love of the principle of communal property in 
land makes him take too gloomy a view of 
the social condition and prospects of England. 
Our present land tenure and views on pro- 
perty in general are perhaps further removed 





from communism than those of any other 
country, and M. de Laveleye is full of warnings 
as to the dangers of the road on which we are 
travelling. He sees in England the war of 
classes which has destroyed the great nations 
of antiquity. The masses of the English 
working-men, he says, are penetrated with 
socialistic ideas; religion, he exclaims, has 
lost most of its fraternal power, and the family 
is shaken to its foundations ; our social order 
is threatened, just as it was in the Roman 
Empire ; our great estates are the counterpart 
of the latifundia that ruined Italy ; accordingly, 
England is the country where the scheme for 
the nationalization of the land finds most 
adherents. A gloomy picture is drawn of the 
Manchester mechanic, breathing smoke, drink- 
ing gin, and panting for a social revolution. 
We believe that almost all readers who are 
really acquainted with the social customs and 
the tone of mind of the English people will 
pass by these Cassandra-like warnings with a 
smile. That they proceed from so well- 
informed and industrious a student as M. de 
Laveleye only proves how difficult it is for an 
investigator, however able and painstaking, to 
gauge the force of the popular currents of 
thought in a foreign country. So far from the 
war of classes threatening the stability of the 
social order, the English people may much 
more justly be charged with a too, servile 
devotion to the social order. If M. de Laveleye 
had charged us, as we have so often been 
charged, with “loving a lord,” not wisely but 
too well, his reproof would have come nearer 
home. The fraternal power of religion is 
much where it always has been; it is 
difficult to believe that it is less now 
than it was in the times when the 
Lollards languished in the dungeons of Lam- 
beth, or when the Smithfield and Oxford fires 
kindled the flame of Protestantism. And as 
for the stability of the family amid much that 
is shameful and full of danger, books that 
record the manners of our forefathers certainly 
lead us to hope that in the matter at least of 
domestic virtue we have gone forward rather 
than back. Again, there is nothing in Eng- 
land that can justly compare with the condition 
of Rome when the Government was in the 
power of a military caste, and when a large 
proportion of the population was deliberately 
pauperized and supplied with daily gifts of 
bread, in order to keep them in political sub- 
servience. The paupers of the Roman empire 
were unlike in all essentials to the paupers of 
the England of to-day. The distribution of 
bread in Rome was not intended for the relief 
of destitution ; it was made to certain privi- 
leged persons, irrespective of their being in 
need of charitable relief ; its object was not to 
relieve distress, but to ensure the existence of 
a large class of persons who would support the 
Government which fed them. It it unnecessary 
to point out the entire unlikeness of this insti- 
tution to English pauperism. While upon 
this subject, M. de Laveleye will be glad to 
know that he is mistaken in thinking that 
there are now as many as a million paupers in 
England. At the end of 1877 the total 
number of paupers in England and Wales was 
719,949; a reduction of more than 25 per 
cent. is worth taking note of. Even more mis- 
leading is his comparison between the English 
land system and the latifundia. The likeness 
between the English and Roman land tenures 
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rests on the fact that in both cases small pro- 
perties were absorbed by large estates. But 
in the case of the Jatifundia, this absorption 
was often effected by the violent ejectment of 
the small proprietor and his family: there is, 
moreover, the further distinction to be borne 
in mind that the latifundia were cultivated 
by gangs of slaves who worked in chains, and 
who were subjected to the most frightfully 
barbarous treatment. The latifundia much 
more nearly resembled the slave plantations 
of South Carolina than the large estates of 
England. Mommsen says of the agricultural 
slaves of ancient Italy :—‘The abyss of misery 
and woe which opens before our eyes in this 
most miserable of all proletariates we leave to 
be followed by those who venture to gaze into 
such depths; it is very possible that, com- 
pared with the sufferings of the Roman slaves, 
the sum of all negro suffering is but a drop.” 
‘History of Rome,’ vol. iii. p. 80. It is 
therefore entirely misleading to say that “the 
history of property in England is an exact 
repetition of the history of property in Rome. 
In both cases small holdings were invaded by 
the latifundia.” Such exaggerated statements, 
if they are listened to at all, will only make 
the task of those who wish well to the English 
agricultural labour more difficult. 

On the whole, the value of M. de Laveleye’s 
book is diminished by his war against the 
inevitable evolution of property from the com- 
munity to the individual. Some of his warn- 
ings are timely as well as temperate ; as, for 
instance, where he urges upon new com- 
munities, such as those which exist in Australia, 
the danger and disadvantage of parting with the 
land which now belongs to the State. But, 
generally speaking, his longing for a social 
condition which, so far as a thickly-peopled 
manufacturing country like England is con- 
cerned, is gone for ever, produces only a 
painful impression like that which is always 
felt on seeing a man of first-rate powers pur- 
suing an object that never can be reached. 
Why not spend that fine strength for some- 
thing which can be gained, and by which men 
may be permanently benefited? In reading 
many of M. de Laveleye’s pages, and especially 
the last chapter, the reader will constantly call 
to mind the refrain of Hood’s poem :— 

Utopia is a pleasant place, but how shall I get there ? 
Straight down the crooked lane and all round the 
square. 
As long as countries differ essentially in the 
main elements of agriculture, commerce, and 
population, so long must their systems of 
property differ also. Agricultural communism 
may be, and perhaps is, the best system in a 
country like Russia, which has only thirty-four 
inhabitants to the square mile; it is, in a modi- 
fied form, beneficial in a country like Switzer- 
land, with 175 inhabitants to the square mile ; 
but it is as unattainable in England as the 
philosopher’s stone, with our 389 inhabitants 
to the square mile, our vast manufacturing 
centres, and the whole people drawing more 
than half its food supplies from foreign coun- 
tries. Taking the facts of our industrial 
existence as they stand, it does seem a waste 
of power to endeavour to establish the prin- 
ciple that every man has a natural and in- 
alienable right to the use of so much land as 
is necessary to support existence. Much as 
we admire M. de Laveleye’s work, we must 
confess that our tribute of gratitude is due 





more to the patience and care with which he 
has amassed a vast amount of knowledge as to 
the land tenures of (primitive times than to 
the conclusions which he has based upon those 
facts. 

‘Primitive Property’ is prefaced by an inter- 
esting essay by Mr. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, wherein 
a sketch is given of the scope of the book, 
and some able comments are made on the 
universal tendency to disintegration in the 
surviving communal societies. Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie does not share M. de Laveleye’s regrets 
that the evolution of property is in the direc- 
tion of individualism and inequality ; but, at 
the same time, he points out in what degree it 
is undesirable to hasten or accentuate this 
gradual change by artificial means. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Madge. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Angus Gray. By E. §&. Maine. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


MapcE is a_ pleasant fresh-natured girl, 
who is introduced to fashionable life under 
the auspices of a needy lady of quality, with 
whom her ambitious father, a “self-made” 
ironmaster, makes, as he thinks, an advan- 
tageous bargain. His affection for his child, 
vulgarly as it displays itself, is the redeeming 
element in Mr. Siward, and his harshness to 
the aspiring young workman and the im- 
poverished gentleman who successively aspire 
to his daughter’s hand is only excusable in 
virtue of his earnest aspirations for her wel- 
fare. Unfortunately, his own choice of a 
husband for her is more luckless than the 
selection she makes for herself. When Cecil, 
the hero, has been driven off, partly by the 
rude vehemence of his intended father-in-law, 
partly by the rash petulance of the young lady 
herself, Siward promotes the addresses of a 
moon-struck gentleman, whose idea of union 
with his lady-love is to attempt to drown 
her with himself in a shallow pool of water. 
From this effectual consummation the heroine 
is delivered by the prowess of the low-born 
swain, who perishes in saving Margaret to 
become the wife of his gentlemanly rival. For 
Cecil Slade there is little to be said. He is 
emphatically a cautious wooer of the modern 
school, with strong views of the selfishness 
of condemning a wife to poverty, but without 
scruple about gaining the affections of the lady 
he thinks it base to marry. His mother, 
Lady Erlescliffe, is slightly more original, and 
there is nothing sordid, though much that is 
pitiable, in her shifts and struggles with the 
world. Some minor characters show signs 
that more might have been made of them ; 
but on the whole there is nothing very power- 
ful in this blameless tale. 

Angus Gray is a gallant coastguardsman 
with whom a young lady, brought up by a 
careless dilettante father in strongly liberal 
principles, falls irretrievably in love. It 
would not be fair to hint at the leading 
incident of the tale, which threatens a terrible 
tragedy, but ends happily in a fortunate mys- 
tification. Suffice it to say that Gray nobly 
bears the weight of an unjust suspicion, to 
avert from Mr. Eveleigh the danger of a felon’s 
death. The characters of Eveleigh and his 
daughter are well imagined and successfully 
developed. The sudden fury which places the 
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easy-going, unprincipled virtuoso in such 
imminent danger, his wild despair, and the 
breaking down of all his prejudices under the 
reaction of unexpected relief, are all forcibly 
dramatic. The true nobility which, overlaid 
with . selfishness in the father, has unfettered 
sway in his innocent, unselfish child, and 
atones for the perversities of both, reflects 
credit on the writer who describes it. Angus 
is more commonplace, but in gentle manliness 
contributes as much as he gains from hig 
educated friends. Altogether, the union of 
the strange pair of lovers gives no shock to 
the reader's notion of the fitness of things; 
and while we feel for “pretty Ava,” who 
deserves more happiness than her modest fancy 
for the elegant Eveleigh brings her, we rejoice 
in the discomfiture of her unworthy brother 
Ralph. The old farmer must, we think, be 
drawn from life, and Mrs. Gray and the coast- 
guardsmen are the products of actual obser- 
vation. 





———— 





The Life of John Milton ; narrated in con- 
nexton with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of his Time. By David 
Masson, M.A. Vols. IV. and V. 1649-1660, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Masson’s plan of combining English his- 
tory with the life of Milton needs, as regards 
Vols. IV. and V., no justification ; the com- 
bination could not be avoided. Milton and 
the annals of England between 1649-60 are 
perforce united. He was during that period 
an eminent political character, more eminent, 
perhaps, than any other as the literary champion 
of civil and religious liberty. This being the 
case, his exertions in that capacity cannot be 
fully appreciated without a description, on the 
one hand, of the paroxysm of royalist emotion 
excited throughout England and Scotland by 
the king’s execution, and, on the other, of 
those fanatic and socialistic movements which 
naturally accompany a revolution. The hearty 
and yet guarded devotion paid by Milton to 
Cromwell is at once a signal proof of the 
governing powers of the Protector, and is, also, 
typical of the best side of English politics 
between 1650 and 1658; and even to the 
end Milton comes to the front, as the last 
defender of the “good old cause,” amid “the 
general defection of a misguided and abused 
multitude.” 

Such a life, so blended with English 
national life during many a political cata 
strophe, cannot be appreciated, if disconnected 
from such events as the rise of the New 
Republic of 1649, of the great Dictator in 
1653, and of the anarchy which led to the 
Restoration. And Mr. Masson’s achievement, 
the biography of Milton told with absolute 
fulness, and the history of his time told with 
relative fulness, is so carefully accomplished, 
that the too much, or the too little, in the 
proportions of his narrative, is not worth 
notice, nor do we care to pause over certain 
eccentricities of style and expression which 
occasionally mar the effect of the author's sen- 
tences. Mr. Masson’s noble aim, the wealth 
of information he has accumulated, and his 
devotion to the memory of Milton, raise this 
book above the region of minute criticism. A 
reviewer, however, has not the liberty of the 
press enjoyed by an author, and an attempt to 
trace the influence of the years 1649-60 upon 
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Milton himself must be the limit of our 
endeavour. 

Those years were to England as chequered 
and eventful as any in our history; the nation 
experienced both glory and disgrace; it passed 
through disorder into a season of social order, 
and then returned to renewed disorder. Not 
less was this portion of Milton’s life marked 
py a rapid succession of light and shade ; the 
most dignified, and yet the most undignified, 
the most pathetic and also the least gracious 
features of his character were revealed during 
the decade which lay between 1650 and 1660, 
and his fortunes alternated between prosperity 
and adversity. Sorrow was, however, the 
predominant element throughout this period. 
Milton, indeed, then tasted, for the first time, 
the satisfaction attendant on affluence and dis- 
tinction, and the gratification of the sense of 
power arising from high official position in 
the State; his intellectual influence was spread 
throughout the Continent ; he gathered round 
him a company of admiring friends; and his 
second marriage, for a brief space, brought to 
him domestic happiness. But the “ evil days” 
were at no time far off during this season 
of prosperity: ever and anon it was inter- 
rupted by affliction from within, by total 
blindness, and by the deaths of those he 
loved, and, after the lapse of about ten years, 
his fortunes were overwhelmed by external 
catastrophe. And similar alternations attended 
Milton as an author. Height, and, consider- 
ing to what an intellectual height Milton at- 
tained, a depth as singular, mark his writings 
between 1649-60. His ‘ Eikonoklastes’ and 
his ‘Defence of the English People’ made “ all 
Europe ring from side to side.” His sonnet 
‘On the late Massacre in Piedmont’ will 
ring for ever in the human heart. No verse, 
within the compass of a sonnet, has for cen- 
turies more greatly influenced the aspirations 
of a nation. Thanks to Milton’s noble de- 
claration of war against despotic cruelty, 
redress to the suffering and oppressed has 
been a hallowed, almost the central, principle 
of English politics. 

But between the poet and the pamphleteer 
there is a wide difference. Indeed, literature 
hardly presents a more striking contrast than is 
afforded by Milton as an author. If anything 
can exceed the refined taste of his expressions 
about himself, it is the glaring want of taste 
which he exhibits towards others. His appeals 
for sympathy, his references to his own sorrows 
and infirmities, are of an exquisite quality, so 
much is told, and yet with such a delicate 
reticence, every disclosure of the innermost feel- 
ings is ever accompanied by the highest per- 
sonal dignity. As a controversial writer, on 
the contrary, Milton is wholly devoid both of 
self-respect and of ajust respect for the dignity 
of human nature. His “ gigantic loftiness ” 
of diction, of course, is there, but it is accom- 
panied by a not less gigantic scurrility ; and 
the contrast is most painful. If his oppo- 
nent be eminent in position, Milton tries to 
degrade him by personal abuse ; if fallen, he 
18 trampled upon without scruple. Take, for 
example, the noblest of these efforts, the 
‘Eikonoklastes.’ It was, undoubtedly, of 
Vital moment that some such counterblast 
should be sent forth to ward off the effect pro- 
duced by the ‘Eikon Basilike,’ for no appeal 
to the emotional instincts of English society 
could have been more well timed, or well 





planned, than that most skilful and plausible 
romance, Public opinion faltered in 1649: the 
apparition of the “ bleeding Head did fright the 
architects” ofthe New Republic: howmuchmore 
did the king’sexecution summon the waverers to 
action, and enrage the royalists. The idol king 
created by that specious portraiture must any- 
how be broken down; rough treatment of 
that spurious image was essential. Much, 
therefore, in the tone of Milton’s attack upon 
the memory of Charles the First might be 
excused, such as a sneer against the king’s 
“counterfeited religion”; even a revival of 
ancient gossip about his wanton dalliance 
with women might, perhaps, be justified, 
though more worthy of Prynne’s petty spite, 
or of the credulity of Lily, the astrologer. 
Nor was it an absolutely unfair retort that 
the king himself had provoked the terrorism 
of the London mob, of which he was made to 
complain, although the populace were not, as 
Milton implies, aroused for the first time by 
the attempted arrest of the five members ; 
crowds had howled around Whitehall for 
weeks before that attempt was made. 

But no excuse is possible for Milton’s 
atrocious assertion that ‘‘Charles killed his 
father and king by poison.” As history, even 
the most garrulous, does not condescend to 
notice so horrible an accusation, the circum- 
stances on which the malignant gossip of the 
year 1625 was based, must be explained. 
James the First, on his death-bed, sent toa 
country doctor for medicine which he had sup- 
plied with good effect to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the remedies were applied by the 
duke and by his mother, Lady Buckingham. 
A few days later the King died in full posses- 
sion of his faculties, and in the presence of 
his son and of Bishop Williams. There was 
no circumstance in the king’s death of a sus- 
picious nature. All that could be alleged 
against the medicine which the duke 
administered was that the succeeding symp- 
toms of the king’s malady, tertian ague, were 
intensified ; the suspicion that James had been 
poisoned was solely due to the resentment of 
the regular physicians provoked by the inter- 
ference with their practice. 

Whatever use Milton may have felt that he 
was entitled to make of that dark but base- 
less suspicion which thus rested upon Buck- 
ingham, he must have been aware that he had 
no right to extend its shadow over Charles. 
Milton must have known that a vague hint to 
that effect uttered, or rather supposed to have 
been uttered, during Buckingham’s impeach- 
ment, was met by Parliament with a unanimous 
and indignant protest, and that the nation, how- 
ever maddened by terror and distrust, had 
always rejected such a horrible fancy. It was 
not, indeed, wholly out of the question for 
Buckingham’s prosecutors to show that the 
king, by standing between his minister and the 
Parliament, involved himself in a criminal 
atmosphere. Nor would it have been de- 
cidedly amiss if that evil result of royal 
favouritism had been exposed in the Remon- 
strances and Declarations by which Parlia- 
ment justified an appeal to arms: men fighting 
for their lives cannot pick and choose their 
means of defence. Still Parliament had not 
provided Milton with such an excuse; that 
gross slander had been left to rest in due 
obscurity. How far more in 1649 was Milton 
bound to follow that example! Nor did the 





conduct of his contemporaries justify his 
course. Marvel, writing whilst Milton acted 
as State pamphleteer, and writing with the 
same motives, treated Charles in a very dif- 
ferent way. And so did even the newspapers 
of the time: they exhibited towards him no 
unkind nor bitter spirit: the only insult the 
king experienced from the public journals lay 
in the setting up their sketches of his reign 
and character in small type, and upon the last 
page of the print, as if to show that in life or 
death Charles the First was something of 
small moment. 

And the wisdom of that course was proved 
by Milton himself. For when one of his 
genius, “far above the vulgar pitch,” and 
the appointed advocate of the Republic, de- 
based himself by slandering that ‘royal 
actor,” who had so lately adorned “the tragic 
scaffold,” the merits of Milton’s cause became 
doubtful. Everybody agreed with Mrs. Hut- 
chinson that ‘‘ King Charles was chaste, tem- 
perate, and serious”; everybody knew that he 
had not murdered his father, and was not at 
all like Nero, and, therefore, the counter asser- 
tion that the king’s death was in truth an act 
of royal martyrdom gained from the gross 
falsehood of Milton’s charges a seeming truth. 
Indeed, independently of the inevitable re- 
vulsion of feeling which occurs when that 
common instinct of humanity, sympathy for 
the fallen, is aroused, it is evident that 
the worship of the royal martyr’s blessed 
memory was stimulated, not extinguished, by 
the ‘ Eikonoklastes.’ 

Monarchs, however, even in the grave, can- 
not shake off the responsibility of the Crown. 
But what may be fair treatment of a dead 
king is certainly not permissible regarding 
either a living student or a departed gram- 
marian. And the declamation and defamation 
which Milton hurled at Claudius Salmasius 
and Prof. Morus are beyond any attempt at 
justification. ‘The strength and the acuteness 
of sensation, which partly institute genius, 
have a great tendency to produce virulence” ; 
and perhaps no more terrible evidence of 
what results when a man of lofty intellect, 
instead of checking “that subtle insinuating, 
and corrosive passion,” is convinced not only 
that he does well to be angry, but that he 
does his anger well, exists than the Milton- 
Salmasius-Morus controversy. The Restora- 
tion was truly a national blessing in that it 
drove Milton away from political and personal 
strife and into poverty and obscurity, and 
thereby effected his restoration to his own and 
better self. 

Two other incidents in Milton’s career 
attest the expediency of his removal from 
the temptations of public life. His official 
position under the Commonwealth thrust 
upon him the post of Licenser of the Press. 
This fact alone would confirm an impression 
caused by the book before us, that a man of 
letters is by nature disqualified from being 
also a man of politics. And if the story be 
true that Milton assumed that post because 
his predecessor in the censorship refused any 
longer to “bind up men’s judgments and 
reasonings,” the conduct of the author of the 
‘ Areopagitica’ might almost become a by- 
word of literary inconsistency. Nor can Mr. 
Masson justly argue in defence of Milton that 
he must have been a tender and discreet 
censor, or that he had never asserted, “that 
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everything, or anything might be published 
with impunity.” Had not Milton expressly 
committed himself to the truth that literature 
must, of necessity, appear undoctored and un- 
tutored absolutely ungarbied by official super- 
vision? And would. not the incongruity 
of this charge in Milton’s hands remain the 
same, however delicate may have been the 
application of his touch ? 

Had the writer of ‘ Histrio-Mastix’ become 
“Master of the Revels” to Charles the 
Second, undoubtedly the like toleration would 
not have been accorded to him; nor would 
Prynne’s appearance in that character have 
seemed to Mr. Masson the less absurd, because 
that arch Puritan restricted his company of 
actors to Biblical dramas, or to the representa- 
tion of moral allegories, such as the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ The reflection that Johnson was, 
through ignorance, unable to congratulate 
Milton upon his passing over to the enemies 
of a free press, the ‘“gluttonous friars, the 
Vicegerents of the Papacy, and lordly pre- 
lates” provokes at once pleasure and regret. 
Such an occasion for Johnson’s magnificent 
irony would have been a splendid one; but it 
would have been undesirable. Exhibitions of 
that unreasonable irascibility, which to genius 
seems so reasonable, by our great poet, and 
our great moralist alike are to be deplored. 

The true justification of Milton, Censor of 
the Press, and perhaps also of Milton the 
controversialist, lies in the stress and pressure 
of an insurrectionary age. Men who in such 
a time “go about delicately” fall under the 
sword of the prophets of the revolution. In 
another way, also, Milton bowed before the 
exigencies of his era. Civil commotion, like 
poverty, causes strange alliances. Adherence 
to each successive authority, as they appear 
and reappear during a protracted revolution, 
must be, occasionally, the duty of every ad- 
herent to law and order. And yet it does jar 
upon the feeling to find Milton hailing, in 
1659, the Long Parliament “as the best 
patrons of religious and civil liberty that ever 
these islands brought forth,” of whom, only 
five years before, he had proclaimed that their 
government was justly “put to an end” by 
Cromwell, ‘“‘every one” of that Parliament 
“being more intent on his private interests 
than on the public good.” 

The more that we consider the Common- 
wealth portion of Milton’s life, the more do 
we regret that his conduct has not received 
from his biographer outspoken and decided 
criticism. Mr. Masson has not, indeed, ignored 
those incidents on which we have ventured to 
pass a censure, but where he cannot praise, 
he seeks to palliate. Milton is too great to 
need excuse—apology, in his case, is out of 
place. What he may justly claim of his 
fellow-countrymen is that they should learn to 
appreciate all the circumstances and conditions 
of his life and times, feeling sure that in that 
case. the stately character of the man him- 
self will assert its predominance over all other 
considerations. And Mr. Masson may claim 
that he is engaged in fulfilling the poet’s 
behest with rare ability and fidelity of 
purpose. 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Gideon Brown: a True Story of the Covenant. 
Edited by Charles Mackay. 
Oliphant & Co.) 


(Edinburgh, 





The Old Looking-Glass; or, Mrs. Dorothy Cope’s 
Recollections of Service. By Maria Louisa 
Charlesworth. (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

Polly Wyatt; or, Virtue its own Reward. (Edin- 
burgh, Oliphant & Co.) 

The Cuckoo Clock. By Eonis Graham. Illustrated 
by WalterCrane. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Holiday Albwm for Children. Illustrated. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

The Flag-Lreutenant: a Story of the Slave Squad- 
ron. By S. Whitchurch Sadler, R.N.  Lillus- 
trated. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 


Dr. Caartes Mackay does not vouch for the 


exactitude of the ‘True Story’; but the main inci-- 


dents are veracious, and actually occurred during 
the persecuting days of Charles the Second. 

‘The Old Looking-Glass ’ is an excellent narra- 
tive of the experiences of an old confidential ser- 
vant. It contains not only much that would be 
useful to young girls going out to service, but 
also many things that mistresses may lay to heart 
with advantage. It isan interesting book, and 
will be a good gift to young servants going out for 
the first time; it will tell them what are the 
traditions of good respectable domestic service, 
and it may be that some amongst its readers may 
profit by its counsels, 

‘Polly Wyatt’ is a well-told village story, and 
the moral is wholesome and excellent. 

‘The Cuckoo Clock’ is a delightful book, and 
the illustrations (especially the one which shows 
Grieselda in her butterfly ball-dress, looking 
at herself in the fountain) are all admirable. 
The quaint house where Grieselda lived with her 
great-aunts is as enchanting in the illustration as 
in reality,—we mean in the story ; and Grieselda 
herself is the dearest little girl in or out of a fairy 
tale we ever met. She has the true child genius 
for sympathizing with wonders without feeling 
much astonished, and she quite deserved to see 
all the beautiful things which the sedate old 
cuckoo took her to visit. Of course this cuckoo 
was an enchanted bird, or else he had been a bene- 
volent old necromancer in a former state of exist- 
ence before he was sent to live in that clock. We 
cannot be expected to know or to explain him, 
but, as the “ cuckoo,” he was the most charming 
and wisest of guardian angels. The whole story 
is exquisitely told, and the mixture of the real 
life led by Grieselda with the good old aunts, 
taking lessons in arithmetic and astronomy from 
“Mr. Kneebreeches,” and the magic life with the 
cuckoo, are admirably blended. In the conclusion, 
which leaves Grieselda with her human playfellow, 
little ‘‘ Phil,” the tale is rounded to a beautiful 
conclusion. Hans Andersen, that king of child- 
hood, and Mr. George Mac Donald, in ‘The Back 
of the North Wind,’ have both written beautiful 
tales on a similar subject, but ‘The Cuckoo Clock’ 
can hold its own along with them. It is nat an 
imitation, nor yet an echo; it is only that Ennis 
Graham has found a road of her own into fairy- 
land. 

In ‘The Holiday Album’ the illustrations are 
good prints that have done duty on other occa- 
sions ; each is accompanied by a full page of letter- 
press, which explains the picture in a concise and 
interesting manner. 

‘The Flag Lieutenant’ faithfully illustrates lifeon 
board a man-of-war engaged in watching for slavers 
on the West Coast of Africa. We are introduced to 
an admirable flag-lieutenant, whose daring conduct 
meets its due reward, and there are other indi- 
viduals in whom the reader is bound to feel an 
interest, The book, no doubt, will prove a very 
efficient recruiting officer for Her Majesty’s Navy. 
It is one which may safely be placed in the hands 
of the young, though not devoid of interest to older 
readers. There is no false sentiment about the 
book ; its author is evidently well acquainted with 
incidents such as he describes, and the well-illus- 

trated gift-book he has produced is instructive as 
well as amusing, a combination of qualities always 
desirable in works which are placed in the hands 
of the young. 








a 
SCHOOL- BOOKS, 

History of European Colonies. By Edward J 

Payne. (Macmillan & Co.) ‘ 
Tus is the seventh volume of the “ Historical 
Course for Schools,” edited by Mr. E. A, F, 
and one of the best of the many educational gerigg 
that has been published in this generation, if we 
except a fault which we think it advisable to 
against in future volumes,—we mean the fault of 
attempting, or rather of compressing, too much in 
one volume. This is very noticeable in the last 
two volumes which have been published, If g 
history of Italy, or even of Germany, can be com. 
prised in one of these handy volumes to suit E 
lish boys and all the purposes of an English sch 
it is next to impossible to say all that should be 
said on every history in some 400 pp., 16mo, For 
example, we think that neither a history of Ameri 
with which country England was so closely con. 
nected for more than 150 years, nor a history of 
European colonies, cau be fairly or sufficien 
written in so limited a space ; and that such is the 
case these two last published volumes unmistak. 
ably show. Had more space been allotted to Mr, 
Payne and his subject, we think he would not 
have written a sentence like this :—“ They (the 
English) traded to Turkey for it (Indian produce) 
as early as the time of Henry the Eighth; and 
Frobisher tried to discover a North-West p 
to India” (pp. 56-57). A schoolboy reading this 
sentence, without a knowledge of the subject, 
which this book is intended to teach him, would 
take it for granted that the two events were all 
but contemporary, whereas there is a period of 
half a century between them. Again, can the 
colonial policy of England for nearly .three cen- 
turies be sufficiently explained in a page and 3 
half? (pp. 87-89). At all events, the author of 
‘European Colonies ’ has failed to explain it. His 
first sentence is not accurate:—“ Until the time 
of Charles the Second the Government took no 
official notice of the colonies.” Who, then, ap- 
pointed their governors, levied duties on the pro- 
duce of the labour of their inhabitants, approved 
or repealed their laws, and established new 
forms of government for them but the Stuart 
Kings, James the First and Charles the First? The 
Council of New England, unable to govern that 
colony, petitioned the King to come to their assist- 
ance. In their well-known Declaration of April, 
1635, they frankly confessed their inability to 
govern any longer, and earnestly petitioned the 
King to take the whole business into his own 
hands, being resolved to surrender their patent 
and all their rights. As early as 1623 James the 
First appointed commissioners to inquire into the 
government of the colony of Virginia, and they 
received their orders and instructions from the 
Privy Council. Five years later the duties laid 
upon the produce of both Virginia and the Ber- 
mudas were so heavy and burdensome that the 
result was a petition (in June, 1628) from the Com- 
mons House of Parliament to the King on the 
subject, praying for relief for the planters. It is 
recorded that one of the old Virginia Company, 
Sir Edward Sackville, carried himself so insolently 
before James the First and the commissioners on 
one occasion that the King “ was fain to take him 
down soundly and roundly.” 


Britannia: an Illustrated Latin Reading-Book. 
By T. 8. Cayzer. (Griffith & Farran.) 

THis aot contains, in small and convenient = 
pass, a collection of the principal passages in Lati 
authors that refer to this island, with” vocabulary 
and notes. Extracts from Greek writers and from 
such late Latin authors as Ammianus and 
Eutropius are also given in translation, and the 
whole is illustrated with an excellent map of 
Britain under the Romans, and with twenty-nine 
woodcut drawings of coins, weapons, costumes, 
buildings, &c. It will be seen, from this summary 
of its contents, that the work is of an interesting 
and useful character; and we should at once 
heartily recommend it, were there not, in our 
opinion, some important defects in its com 
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the two, we venture to think, it fails of either. The Mocz activity is shown about the history of the | Hall),—The War Ships of Europe, by W. King 
insertion of the translated passages can only be | fourth Crusade. In Germany, Dr. Klimke has (Portsmouth, Griffin), — Lectures on the Labour 


Jained by the supposition that Mr. Cayzer 
wished to give a complete account of the knowledge 
of the ancients with respect to our island. Bat 
surely the lines from Catullus (p. 29), 


Unam Septimius misellus Acmen 
Mavult quam Syrias Britanuiasque, 


with many more similar extracts here given, are 

uite needless contributions to history. The 
guthor, indeed, himself anticipating this objection, 

resents his work as a Latin reading-book for 
schools, and claims credit for its historical character 
only a8 lending interest and alleviation to the 
labours of construing. It is, however, more faulty 
as a reading- book than as a history. The extracts, 
which are given in almost exact chronological 
order, range in length from half a hexameter line 
to half a book of Cesar, and in difficulty from the 
above-quoted passage of Catullus to Cicero’s 
Letters, Lucan, and the tenth chapter of Tacitus’s 
‘Agricola.’ There are little scraps in every variety 
of metre, longer extracts in all styles of prose, and 
the whole, including illustrations, in seventy-three 
crown-octavo pages. It is impossible to think that 
this heterogeneous collection meets any want of our 
higher schools. Its value will be felt rather by 
advanced Latin scholars, such as students at the 
universities, who will be able from this book at 
once to obtain an historical summary of Roman 
operations in Britain and to refresh their memories 
of some characteristic Latin prose writers. To 
such readers, however, the quotations in verse, the 
illustrations, and most of the vocabulary will be 
useless. 


Sophoclis Trachinie. With Notes and an Introduc- 
tion. By A. Pretor, M.A. (Deighton & Bell.) 
In this edition of the ‘Trachinie, Mr. Pretor 
supplies another instalment of the work which 
Prof. Jebb began, but for some reason left un- 
finished. The Introduction, despite some good 
points, strikes us as, on the whole, rather weak ; but 
the notes, which are enriched with suggestions by 
Profs. Lightfoot and Paley, the late Mr. Shilleto, 
and others, are thoroughly good. Mr. Pretor, 
indeed, writes for less advanced students than 
Prof. Jebb, and therefore omits much which the 
latter would have inserted. We miss, in 
particular, the analyses of the structure and 
matter of the play, which gave so much finish 
to the editions of ‘Ajax’ and ‘Electra’ in the 
‘Catena Classicorum.’ The present book, however, 
will be found particularly valuable in promoting 
among school-boys the habit of scholarly criticism. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Pretor discovers a 
certain antagonism to the rather tortuous scholar- 

ship of such editors as Wunder. 


Bell’s Reading Books.—Grimm’s Tales. Selected 
and Translated especially for Use in Schools. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

LzarNInG to read cannot but be in most cases a 
wilsome task. Hence every attempt either to 
lighten the labour or render it less repulsive, by 
sweetening it with pleasure, is a boon to both 
teacher and pupil. The series of which this 
volume forms part, consists entirely of entertaining 
narratives, such as in subject-matter and style are 
well suited to engage the attention of the young 
learner, and make him eager to grapple with the 
difficulties of reading for the sake of gratifying 
his curiosity. Those who agree with Mr. Goschen 
a8 to the importance of cultivating the imagination, 
will naturally approve of such a series, and espe- 
cially this part of it, which contains most of the 
favourite stories in the admirable collection by the 
brothers Grimm, translated in a style of simplicity 
corresponding with that of the original. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Messrs, TinsLey Broruers send us two volumes 
on Fun, Ancient and Modern, by Dr. Maurice 
Davies, This book, which, it appears, grew out 
of a lecture delivered at a literary institution, is 
of the flimsiest description, and deformed by slang 
and vulgarity. 
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published The Sources of the History of the Fourth 
Crusade, and Dr. Streit, who esses the late 
Hopf’s nearly finished book on the fourth Crusade, 
which he is preparing for publication, has brought 
out an essay on Venice and the Change of 
Direction of the Fourth Crusade. Count Riant, of 
Paris, has a very interesting article on the latter 
subject, chiefly correcting Dr. Streit’s assertions, 
in the last number of the Révue des Questions 
Historiques. Wehave before us another important 
publication, splendidly printed, by Count Riant, 
with the title Kcuvie sacre Constantinopolitane, 
“fasciculus Documentorum minorum, ad Byzantina 
lipsana in Occidentem seculo XIII® translata, 
spectantium, et historiam Quarti Bellisacri Imperijq; 
Gallo-Greeci illustrantium,” vol. i. The Preface 
contains a most elaborate bibliography concerning 
the Crusades in general and of the fourth in par- 
ticular. The author has spared no labour in order 
to be as complete as possible. 

M. Ducat’s book Histoire des Philosophes et 
des Théologiens Musulmans (de 632 & 1258 de 
J.C.) will be welcomed by those who are interested 
in Eastern philosophy and theology. In both sub- 
jects we have very few trustworthy works, and we 
must therefore be thankful for every new contri- 
bution which enlarges our knowledge of them. The 
author, it appears, did not believe in the. judg- 
ment of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres delivered by that learned body when 
his memoir was submitted to them in 1874 
in competition for a prize. It is as fol- 
lows :—“ La commission a reconnu que |’auteur 
du mémoire avait fait preuve d'une certaine 
érudition, mais qu'il n’avait point suivi la 
méthode naturelle et logique tracée par le pro- 
gramme ; qu'il aurait di exposer Vhistoire de la 
pensée Arabe depuis ses débuts.” The Academy 
is certainly right ; M. Dugat’s book contains much 
learning, but it is rather a biographical than a 
philosophical essay. But he says himself: “Mon 
travail ne vaut que comme tentative.” As such it 
is acceptable, 

Mr. Rotanpi sends us two pleasant essays, 
by M. A. Roche, on Chateaubriand and Madame 
de Staél, which are intended as a supplement to 
the author’s excellent ‘Histoire des Principaux 
Ecrivains Frangais.’ The same publisher sends us 
a clear account, for the use of schools, by M. 
Roche, of the Consulat et Empire. In this ex- 
cellent narrative M. Roche has followed Lanfrey, 
and has copied one or two a slight mistakes from 
Lanfrey. 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory (Cox) is prospering 
asan annual publication. It deserves to do so, for 
it is one of the best of our books of reference. The 
editor continues his vigorous efforts to teach the 
clergy how to correct proofs. May he succeed ! 

The Upper Ten Thousand has improved since it 
passed into Messrs, Kelly’s hands. The informa- 
tion is still, however, too scanty to be of much 
use, and not arranged with sufficient care. 

Messrs. Goopatt & Sons send us two gorgeous 
packets of “Cleopatra” Playing Cards, for which 
we suppose Mr. Erasmus Wilson is responsible. 
The colouring is very good, and the effect handsome. 

Messrs. Mircwett & Co. send us their useful 
Newspaper Press Directory. The information 
relating to the English Press is excellently 
arranged and most complete. 

WE have on our table Spelling Reform from an 
Educational Point of View, by J. H. Gladstone 
(Macmillan),— English Sounds and English Spell- 
ang, by the Rev. F. G. Fleay, M.A. (Collins),— 
Orthography in Relation to Etymology and Intera- 
ture, by A. J. Ellis (Hodgson),— English Grammar 
Exercises, by Rev. R. Morris and H. C Bowen, 
M.A. (Macmillan),—The Anabasis of Xenophon, 
Book IL, by A. Pretor, M.A. (Cambrid. Ware- 
house), — Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il t «nseroso 
(Central School Depét),— Keats's Hyperion, |:ook I. 
(Central School Depét),—The Latin Prime, Rules 
Made Easy, by the Rev. E. Fowle (Kegan Paul), 
—On the Frontier, by J. 8. Campion (Chapman & 











Question, by T. Brassey (Longmans), — Free- 
masonry, by Bro. C. I. Paton (Reeves & Turner), 
— An Exposition of Economic and Financial 
Science, by W. M. Halbert (Remington),—The 
East Anglian Handbook for 1878 (Norwich, 
Argus Office), — Lectures on Plants, E. 
Twining (Poole)—Minds and Moods, by J. M. 
Granville (Renshaw),— Gathered Gems, by M. 
Monteiro (Washbourne),— The Crew of the Sam 
Weller, by J. Habberton (Routledge),— Brought 
to Bay, by James M‘Govan (Edinburgh Publishing 
Company),—The Miller of Angibault, by G. Sand 
(Weldon), — Bay Leaves, by E. G. Hall (Pro- 
vost),—German Gems in an English Setting, 
translated by J. Mulley (Triibner),—Faust: a 
Tragedy, by T. W. von Goethe, translated by 
C. rf Bowen (Longmans),— Pulpit Memorials, by 
E. J. Evans and W. F. Hurdall (Clarke),—Some 
Present Dangers of the Church of England, by 
C. J. Ellicott, D.D. (Cassell), — The “* Missing 
Link” Discovered, by A. M. Berean (Tegg),—The 
Handbook of Bible Words, by H. F. Woolrych, 
M.A. (Stock),—Old Testament History, Part IV., 
by M. T. Yates (Manchester, Hey wood),— Eternal 
Hope, by Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan),— 
Joel Ben Pethnel Propheta, by J. A. Karle (Leip- 
zig, Hinrichs)—Hinleitung in das Studiwm des 
Anglestichsischen, by Karl Korner (Heilbronn, 
Henninger),— Newe Studien iiber Schrift, Aus- 
sprache, und allgemeine Formenlehre des Aethio- 
pischen, by Dr. E. Konig (Leipzig, Hinrichs). 
Among the New Editions we have Ploughing and 
Sowing, Edited by Rev. F. D. Legard (Mozley & 
Smith),—The Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief, 2 vols., by S. Baring-Gould, M.A, (Riving- 
tons), —The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer, by 
A. Mackenzie (Inverness, Mackenzie),—Musical 
Sketches, by Prof. Kila, edited by J. Belcher 
(Reeves),—Notes on Muhammadanism, by Rev. 
T. P. Hughes (Allen). Also the following Pamphlets: 
Simple Instructions in Christian Doctrine (Mow- 
bray),—Democracy by Telephone (Taylor)—Addt- 
tional Statements in Defence of my Doctrinal Posi- 
tion, by Rev. F. Ferguson (Glasgow, Macdougall), 
— Remarks on the Probable Site of the British City 
and Roman Station of Anderida, by T. Elliott 
(Rye Cole), — The Discipline of the Volunteer 
Force, by Capt. H. W. Hummel ( Mitchell), —How 
to Teach Proportion, by A. J. Eilis (Hodgson),— 
New Commercial Plants, No. 1., by T. Christy 
(Christy),—The Cultivation of the Imagination, 
by Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. (Wilson). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 

Aitken’s (Rev. W. H. M. H.) Newness of Life, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Baynes’s (Rev. R. H.) At Communion Time, 32mo. 1/6 cl. 
Bennett’s (Rev. J.) Second Advent, 12mo. 3; cl. 
Eilison’s (H. J.) Doctrine of the Cross, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Macduff’s (J. R.) Memories of Oiivet, cheap edit. ,12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Ritual of the Altar, edited by Rev. O. Shipley, imp. 8vo. 42/cl. 
Taylor’s (Rev. W. M.) Daniel the Beloved, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Venn’s (Rev. J.) Covenants and Oaths relating to Eternal Life, 


8vo. 4/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Barker’s (Lady) Bedroom and Boudoir, Art at Home Series, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
De Champeaux’s (A.) Tapestry, Svo. 2/6cl. (South Kensington 
Museum Art Handbook.) 
Dennis's (H. J.) Second Grade Perspective (Theory and Prac- 
tice), 2/6 swd. ; 
International Numismata Orientalia, Vol. 1, 4to. 73/6 hf. bd. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Goethe's Faust, translated by C. H. Bowen, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Told at Twilight, Stories in Verse, by A. J. R., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 


Law. 
Giffard’s (H. S.) Summary and Tutelary Jurisdiction of Magis- 
trates, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Luckman’s (S.) Latin and English Exercises for Children, 2/6 
Geography and Travels. 
Briton (A) Abroad, by Author of ‘Two Years Abaft the 
Mast,’ cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Mulhall’s (M. G.) English in South America, 8vo. 16/ cl 
History. 
Beesly’s (E. 8.) Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Gambier’s (J. W.) Servia, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Gregory's (Rev. J. G.) Sketches of Primeval History, 2/ el. 


Science. 
André’s (G. G.) Rock Blasting, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
finebie's (J.) PR of Dynamics (Mechanics), cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Dewar’s (J.) Indigestion and Diet, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. swd. 
Flaxman’s (J.) Elementary Anatomical ftudies of the Bones 
and Muscles, 8vo. 2/ swd. 
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Hunter's (Rev. J.) Key to Colenso’s Algebra, cr. Svo. 6/ cl. 
Lindley (Dr.) and —— (W.) Illustrations of Fossil Plants, 


. 8vo. 25/ cl. 
Ledigw’s (J. N.) Studies in Spectrum Analysis, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Newcomb's(S.) Popular Astronomy, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
s (C.) Photographs in Histology, 4to. 31/6 cl. 


General Literature. 
Ainsworth's (W. H.) Myddleton Pomfret, 12mo. 2/ bds. (Select 
Library of Fiction.) 
Darlington’s (H. A.) Each Other, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Days of Our Years, a Birthday Record, 32mo. 2/6 cl. 
Elwell’s (Rev. E. 8.) The Boy Colonists, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Figaniére’s (Vis. De) Elva, a Story of the Dark Ages, 5/ cl. 
—— i > eee American Farrier and Horse Doctor, 
0. el. 
Globe Encyclopedia, edited by J. M. Ross, Vol. 4, 4to. 12/6 cl. 
Hall's (E. G.) Bay Leaves, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Hamilton's (R.) Money and Value, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Helvig’s (H.) Tactical Examples, Vol. 2, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Honour’s Worth, a Novel, by Meta Orred, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Letters of Verax, Reprinted from the Manchester Weekly 
Times, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Life in the Mofussil, by an Ex-Civilian, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Molesworth’s (Mrs.) Hathercourt Rectory, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organization, &c., by a Cavalry 
Officer, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Paul's (M. A.) Gentle and Simple, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Walker's (F. A.) Money, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Whishaw’s (F. J.) Loves of the Flowers, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 








VENUS, AFTER MR. BURNE JONES. 


PALLip with too much longing, 
White with passion and prayer, 
Goddess of Love and Beauty, 
She sits in the picture there— 


Sits, with her dark eyes seeking 
Something more subtle still 

Than the old delights of loving 
Her measureless days to fill. 


She has loved and been loved so often, 
In the long, immortal years, 

That she tires of the worn-out rapture, 
Sickens of hopes and fears. 


No joys nor sorrows move her— 
Gone is her ancient pride, 

For her head she found too heavy, 
The crown she has cast aside. 


Clothed in her scarlet splendour, 
Bright with her glory of hair, 

Sad that she is not mortal,— 
Eternally sad and fair— 


Longing for joys she knows not, 
Athirst with a vain desire, 

There she sits in the picture, 
Daughter of Foam and Fire. 


Lovis—E CHANDLER MovLrTon. 
March, 1878. 








DR. JOHANN ALZOG. 


One of the most widely known of modern 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical historians, Prof. 
Johann Alzog, died of apoplexy, on February 28th, 
at Freiburg in the Breisgau, in his seventieth 
year. He was born at Ohlau, in Silesia, in 1808, 
studied at Breslau and Bonn, and after working 
for three years as house-tutor in the Clerical 
Seminary at Cologne was ordained priest in that 
city in 1834. The next year he accepted the 
united chairs of Exegesis and Church History in 
the Clerical Seminary at Posen. In 1845, he 
went to Hildesheim as Domcapitular, and as pro- 
fessor and regent of the theological philosophical 
Lehranstalt and the Episcopal Seminary. He was 
called to Freiburg as Professor of Church History 
in 1853, where he remained until his death. He 
owed his renown amongst German - speaking 
Catholics to his ‘Lehrbuch der Universal-Kirchen- 
geschichte,’ the first edition of which was pub- 
lished at. Mayence in 1840, while a ninth edition 
in two volumes appeared in 1872. No other work 
on church history as a whole from the pen of a 
Roman Catholic scholar has had so wide a circu- 
lation, for in addition to the successive issues of 
the German, translations have been published in 
France, Belgium, Italy, Bohemia, Poland, and 
America. It was generally accepted as the 
Catholic counterpart to the Protestant manual of 
C. A. Hase, which entered its tenth edition last 
year. Dr, Alzog worked (at all events, until the 
Vatican Council) upon the foundations laid by 
Mohler, which procured his book a good deal of 
attention from Protestants, but it is full of errors 
and shortcomings in its details. It has been said 
that he died at the right time, just too soon to 





witness the final suppression of his book in favour 
of Hergenrother’s. He joined with Dr. Dollinger, 
the late Bishop Haneberg, and others in the con- 
voking of the famous Munich assembly of Catholic 
scholars, in 1863. When Cardinal Schwarzen- 
berg wrote to Cardinal Antonelli, complaining 
that all the German scholars called to take part in 
the preparatory work for the Vatican Council had 
been exclusively chosen from the Jesuit School, 
Dr. Alzog was invited, together with Bishops 
Hefele and Haneberg, and he sat in the dogmatic 
commission, in which, on February 11th, 1869, he 
voted for the definability of the Papal Infallibility, 
but voted against the opportuneness of the defini- 
tion. Dr. Alzog published a number of minor 
writings in his own specific branch of study, and 
was a contributor to the great ‘ Kirchenlexicon’ of 
Wetzer and Welte. Two years ago he issued a 
second edition of his latest work, a popular ‘Hand- 
book of Patrology.’ 








THE SITE OF ROME CONSIDERED HISTORICALLY. 
L 


Tue inner life of a nation is necessarily in many 
ways originated, developed, and modified by the 
nature and configuration of the ground upon which 
its early settlements are formed, and its first steps 
in political organization and growth are taken. 

In a further stage of historical progress the posi- 
tion of the principal settlements of a nation, in 
regard to communication with its neighbours by 
sea or land, becomes more important and telling. 
But the primitive organization and the gradual 
elaboration of peculiar characteristics in a nation 
must be held to be dependent in great measure 
upon the special influences which have been from 
the first brought to bear upon the political and 
social life of the people by the nature and form of 
that spot of ground on which they originally 
settled. 

In the case of the ancient Romans, whose 
power and imperial sway gradually grew more 
predominant and lasted longer than that of any 
other European nation, it is of the greatest pos- 
sible interest to consider the influences which the 
site of their city exerted upon their nascent 
organization. 

Now it is generally agreed by historians that 
the Roman nation gained its mighty empire 
mainly by two great moral forces,—a devoted 
reverence for institutions and law, and an inde- 
pendent bravery which relied for success solely 
upon personal valour and strength, as distin- 
guished from a skill in tactics or in fortification. 

The following outline of the early stages of 
Roman growth is an attempt to show how these 
two characteristic features of Roman power were 
implanted and developed in the nation by the 
nature of the ground upon which they began their 
political career. The two great characteristics 
mentioned are illustrated in Roman history, the 
former by the numerous examples in which insti- 
tutions and laws dominate all personal considera- 
tions, and the latter by the disregard which the 
Romans showed for permanent defences and 
fortifications in all their great struggles. 

Before proceeding to consider the connexion of 
these two characteristic forces with the natural 
influence of the site of Rome which generated 
them, two passages may be quoted which show 
how the great writers of Rome recognized their 
national inner life as being mainly of the character 
described. Livy says (Liv. ii. 1) that, under the 
Roman Republic which built up the power of Rome, 
“the command of law was superior to that of 
men”; and Strabo remarks that the absence of 
fortifications round so many parts of Rome is 
accounted for by the inner Roman spirit, which was, 
he says (Strabo, v. 7), “to defend their walls by 
their men, and not their men by their walls.” We 
proceed to the description of the site of Rome as 
it was when the first Latin and Sabine settlers 
began to inhabit the spot, and to show how the 
city gradually increased in regal, republican, and 
imperial times, and then sank under the combined 
influences of natural decay and political and social 
obstacles and difficulties, 





The site on which Rome stands is a district in 
the Tiber valley, in extent about three miles 
from south to north, and about three miles ang a 
half from east to west. On the eastern bank of 
the river two hills, the Palatine and Capitoling 
stand isolated, while two others, the Aventine ang 
the Celian, are partly connected with the adjoin- 
ing table-land.* 

Four ridges project on the eastern side of the 
river from the higher table-land of the Camp 
and bear the names of the Pincian, the Quiri 
the Viminal, and the Esquiline hills. On the 
western bank the walls of Rates enclose two 
tions of the higher ground, one of which, the 
Vatican, is separated from the adjoining coun 
while the other, the Janiculum, is connected with 
the higher levels of the neighbouring Tuscan 
territory. The lower ground of the district js 
formed by the level sand and fluviatile deposits lef, 
between the hills after the primeval desiccation 
of the Tiber valley. The higher ground on the 
eastern bank is composed of tufaceous rocks, which 
were probably ejected from submarine volcanoes and 
then arranged at the bottom, first of the sea, and 
then of the marine bay which in ante-historical 
times received the waters of the Tiber. The 
depressions between the hills have been formed 
partly by the erosion of the sea, and, at a later 
period, by that of the river water. Several traces 
of the period immediately preceding the final 
desiccation of the district still remain. One of 
these can be seen in the deposit of travertine on 
the flank of the Aventine, which must have been 
formed, as travertine rock still is formed in the 
neighbourhood of Tivoli, by river water charged 
with carbonate of lime. These travertine beds 
lie at a considerable height above the present bed 
of the river, showing the former level of the water, 
Other traces of the desiccation process are the 
morasses which, as we know, once occupied a part 
of the Campus Martius and were called the 
Palus Caprea and the Stagna Terenti, and the 
morass which in the early times, before the con- 
struction of the Cloaca Maxima, filled the Forum 
valley. We also find fresh-water deposits on the 
slopes of the Capitoline and the other hills. 

The name Velabrum, which was given to the 
valley between the Palatine and southern end of 
the Capitoline, may refer to a time when boats 
were used to traverse the water which once 
occupied the lower part of that valley. The lines 
of Propertius and of Ovid and Tibullus relating 
to the Velabrum are well known,t and though 
they might be explained eetiologically, as invented 
to account for an obvious derivation of the name 
Velabrum, yet, as there is strong corroborative 
evidence of their truth in the nature of the ground, 
we may be content to accept their statements as 
based upon true traditional accounts about the 
state of the lower districts in the earliest times. 

The higher ground on the western bank is not 
mainly volcanic, but consists of tertiary marine 
deposits similar to some of the strata found in the 
Apennines. There is one considerable layer of 
tufa on the Vatican, but the Janiculum is almost 
entirely composed of marine rocks, with fluviatile 
— lying on the slopes at the side of the river. 

he most considerable portion of flat land within 
the walls is that called the Campus Martius, which 
lies between the Quirinal Hill and the river, with 
the Capitoline rising on the south and the Pincian 
Hill on the north. This is now the space occupied 
by a large part of the modern city. The other 
portions of lower ground are those in which the 
Forum, the Circus Maximus, the Coliseum, the 
— the Circus Sallustii, and the Emporium 
ay. . 

The river winds through the city first in & 
southern and then in a south-eastern direction, 
making turns first to the west, and then to the 
south-east and south-west. Its old name Albula 
indicates that it was anciently charged with white 
alluvium, which has now changed toa yellowish 
colour (flavus Tiberis). 

* This description of the site of Rome may be realized more 
fully by the use of arelievo map Such a map has lately been 


published by the Rev. R. Burn, Cambridge. 
t Prop. v. 9; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 401 ; Tibull. ii. 5, 33. 
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The first settlers upon the site of Rome, when 
after long ages of submergence it became dry 
enough for human inhabitants, were guided by 
the nature of the ground to select the more isolated 
hills of the Palatine and Capitoline. These were 
probably occupied by a group of Latin settlers, 
who could make use of the river to convey the 

roduce of their cattle and their land to neigh- 
pouring settlements, and found the height and 
steep sides of these hills sufficient to form a 
defence against marauders. Cicero remarks 
upon these two advantages which the early Roman 
settlers must have possessed.* 

After a time the Quirinal Hill was occupied by 
a body of men from the Sabine mountains, who 
became rivals of the Palatine settlers, and con- 
tested with them the tenure of the Capitoline, 
which was naturally the best position for a fortified 
citadel. The other high points in Rome, the 
Aventine and Ceelian and Esquiline, were also held 
in the course of time by groups of settlers, but 
the Palatine and Quirinal appear to have been 
the centres of the two principal groups. These 
two groups after some struggles seem to have 
entered into a confederation, to which also 
the inhabitants of the other hills were gradually 
admitted. The Palatine seems, however, from the 
superior eligibility of its situation, to have finally 
become the headquarters of the confederated 
groups of villagers. The Capitoline was too 
narrow, too difficult of access, and exposed to the 
attacks of pirates from being too near the river. 
The Aventine would probably be, as the legend 
of Remus indicates, the most formidable rival of 
the Palatine ; but it is exposed on the south-east 
side, and, like the Cupitoline, liable to sudden 
attacks from the river. The Quirinal is not suffi- 
ciently isolated to form the central station of such 
a confederation, and is open to attack on the 
north-eastern side. Some ruins of the primeval 
walls which enclosed the Palatine at this early 
time are left on the sides which front the Capi- 
toline and the Aventine ; but the main portion of 
them has completely perished. The final triumph, at 
the end of the struggles between the various settle- 
ments on the Quirinal, Palatine, and Aventine, re- 
mained with the Palatine settlers. The encounters 
between the Quirinal and Palatine tribes of inhabi- 
tants are described in the first book of Livy, and 
Tacitus gives, in the twelfth book of his Annals, 
a description of the boundary line with which the 
Palatine settlement was originally enclosed.t 

One of the principal points to be observed with 
respect to these early times of the history of Rome 
is the effect of the natural configuration of the 
ground upon the political character of its inhabi- 
tants. The ground, as has been shown, consists 
of several separate points upon which distinct 
groups of settlers were formed. These groups, 
after a temporary rivalry, seem to have agreed to 
form a confederation, in which the leading part 
was assigned to the Palatine settlement.{ Such 
was probably the origin of that special aptitude 
shown by the Romans for forming coalitions with 
rival states, and also of that most valuable trait in 
their political character, their reverence for law as 
laid down by a central authority, for they were 
taught by their confederate union to consider 
themselves as sharing that central authority. It 
may also be observed that, besides this aptitude 
which the site seems to have conveyed to them for 
confederated union, the nature of the ground also 
promoted a readiness to meet an enemy in the 
open field, and not to trust much to the protection 
of steep hills or fortifications. For none of the hills 
of Rome afforded a strong acropolis, such as most 
other ancient towns of importance possessed. 
The Capitol was by no means impregnable. Its 
central slopes were always more or less accessible, 
and liable to be taken by a powerful enemy. The 
Palatine, though partially fortified, was never con- 
sidered a secure position. To the fact that the 
Romans of republican times did not trust to the 
inaccessibility of the site of their city for their 





* Cic. de Rep. ii. 3. 
+ Liv. i. 10, 11; Tac. Ann. xi. 24. 
t See Ihne, Hist. of Rome, Vol. III. p. 428. 





safety may be traced their long neglect and 
abandonment of the Servian walls, which were the 
only walls erected to defend Rome for more than 
eight hundred years, from the time of Servius 
Tullius down to that of Aurelian.* 

The Palatine settlement entered into a con- 
federation, so far as we can discover from the 
legendary and traditional accounts which have 
come down to us, with the groups occupying the 
Quirinal and the Aventine. This confederation 
probably held the Capitoline Hill as their common 
fortress. The next extension of the city thus 
constituted appears to have reached across the 
Velia to the Subura, and thence to the Cispius 
and Oppius. We then gather from netices in 
Varro and Pliny that the Roman population spread 
over the Viminal and its neighbouring slopes,t 
but it is not till we come to the time of the 
Tarquinian dynasty and the reign of Servius 
Tullius that we find a settled confederacy enclosed 
by a single wall (just alluded to), which rendered 
the old earthworks and scarped cliffs of the earlier 
separate villages unnecessary. This wal, which 
is called the Servian Wall, was, as we are told, 
begun by Tarquinius Priscus, who did not live to 
finish it. The design was carried out by Servius 
Tullius. A large temple was constructed on the 
Capitol, as the most prominent point of the newly 
enclosed city, and buge drainage works were 
executed in the Forum valley. Before these new 
comprehensive fortifications were completed we 
must suppose that each part of the confederated 
community was defended by its own wall or en- 
trenchment. Probably the old names of Fossa 
Quiritium and Murus Terreus Carinarum are 
traces of some of such defences. There were three 
kinds of fortification used, according to the nature 
of the ground, consisting either of a great wall 
and trench, or of scarped cliffs, or of a wall sup- 
porting a cliff’ The line of the Servian Wall is 
traced on most maps of ancient Rome, and can be 
approximately determined. We find some few re- 
mains of it at the back of the Quirinal and Viminal 
hills, where the city was most accessible, and 
portions are also found on the south-eastern side 
of the Aventine. Its length was, as Dionysius 
says, nearly equal to that of the walls of Athens, 
about forty-two stadia, or five miles and a quarter. 
The drainage works in the Forum valley were 
executed, it is said (before the Servian Wall), 
by the Tarquins, and bear evidence of an 
extensive command of labour and knowledge 
of architecture possessed by the Etruscan 
dynasty. They furnish interesting examples of 
the early use of the round arch, in the con- 
struction of which the Romans in later times 
became so pre-eminent. The early Roman know- 
ledge of the principle of the arch was no doubt 
derived from the Etruscans, who employed it 
in the pestilential swamps they inhabited along 
the sea-coast. An ancient arch at the mouth of 
the Marta in Tuscany, similar to the arch of the 
Cloaca Maxima, is still to be seen, and has been 
described by Dennis in his ‘ Cities of Etruria.’ § 

The general aspect of the city of Rome in the 
period of the regal dominion can, of course, only 
be conjectured. Rome then probably consisted of 
irregular groups of thatched huts, similar to those 
still inbabited by the peasants in the wilder parts 
of the Campagna. Larger buildings, such as the 
temples and the walls, were built of huge blocks 
of tufa, and their pediments and columns were of 
a stunted and coarse order allied to the Doric. 
This order is called the old Tuscan order. It had 
wide intervals between the columns, and a most 
simple kind of capital and base. 

To what extent the western or right bank of 
the Tiber was occupied and fortified in the regal 
times is uncertain. Ancus Martius is said by 
Livy to have first fortified the Janiculum with a 
wall and united it to the city by a bridge of piles.|| 
But it appears afterwards that there were no walls 
connecting the bridge with the fort.7 Even in 

* See Burn’s ‘Rome and the Campagna,’ p. 54. 
+ Varro, L.L. v. 45, 47; Pliny, N.H. xviii. 3, 13. 
t Dionys. iv. 13 ; Thucyd. ii. 13. 


§ Dennis's ‘ Etruria,’ Vol. I. p. 393. 
i Liv. ii. 33. § Liv. ii. 51, 52. 








the times of Sylla and Cicero the Janiculum 
appears to have remained without walls, may | 
the Roman spirit of independent valour whi 
rendered them indifferent to the protection of 
fortifications and ever ready to meet their enemies 
in the open field.* The legend of Horatius Cocles 
seems to imply that the Janiculum was in the 
early times a detached fort. Dionysius records a 
tradition that Aineas built a city called Aoea on 
the Janiculum, and Pliny mentions the name 
Antipolis as having been applied to the Janiculum.t 
The Vatican and the Pincian were not occupied 
at this early time. The former, though mages 
partially covered in the time of Constantine wi 
buildings annexed to the basilica of St. Peter, 
was not enclosed with walls till the time of Leo 
the Fourth, a.0. 845. The Pincian was called 
Collis Hortorum till the later imperial times. 

R. Bury. 








THE MOABITE POTTERY. 
March 9, 1878. 

I am very sorry to see Drake’s name dragged 
into the present dispute. Allow me to say that 
I was present, as was also M. Ganneau, at the 
examination of witnesses, which occurred at my 
quarters in Jerusalem. I can state as a fact that 
Drake never made use of the word “ dreadful” in 
connexion with M. Ganneau’s conduct, at least 
during the course of that inquiry, and I consider 
it most improbable that he should have spoken 
in such a manner of his colleague on any occasion, 
as the feeling between him and M. Ganneau was 
throughout very friendly, and as we always did 
our best to support him, and were always on the 
best terms with him. CraupE R. Conner, 








POPE'S EPITAPH ON SIMON HARCOURT. 
Upton Rectory, Didcot, March, 1878. 

In casually turning over the pages of old Ben- 
jamin Martin’s ‘Natural History of England’ 
(2 vols. 8vo., London, 1759-63), in the description 
of Oxfordshire, I came across Pope’s epitaph on 
the Hon. Simon Harcourt in the church of 
Stanton Harcourt. It struck me that it varied 
from that given in the ordinary editions of Pope’s 
Works, and, in comparing it with three editions 
at hand, viz, Warton’s (9 vols., London, 1822), 
Carruthers’s (2 vols., Bohn, 1858), and the Globe 
Edition, by Prof. A. W. Ward (Macmillan, 1873) 
—editions, I presume of some critical pretence,—I 
found I was right in my surmise. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. J. M. Davenport, the Deputy 
Registrar of the Diocese, I have since obtained a 
correct copy of the epitaph in the handwriting of 
the Vicar of Stanton-Harcourt, who kindly tran- 
scribed it for us from the monument itself. It is 
nearly identical with the version in Martin’s 
book, and, as will be seen, varies from the printed 
editions. As I do not remember to have seen any 
notice of this variation, it may interest your readers. 
The epitaph on the monument is as follows :— 


To this sad shrine, whoe’er thou art, draw near. 
If ever friend, if ever son was dear, 

Here lies the youth, who ne’er his friend deny’d, 
Or gave his Father grief, but when he dy’d. 


How vain is reason, eloquence how weak. 
If Pope must tell, what Harcourt cannot speak, 
O let thy much loved friend inscribe thy stone 
And with a Father's sorrows mix his own. 
Now, in the printed edition it stands thus :— 


To this sad shrine, whoe’er thou art, draw near; 
Here lies the friend most lov’d, the son most dear ; 

Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he died. 


How vain is reason, eloquence how weak, 
If Pope must tell what Harcourt cannot speak. 
Oh, let thy once-lov'd friend inscribe thy stone, 
And with a father's sorrows mix his own. 


It is very possible that Pope may have corrected the 
epitaph in the priated edition of his works, but 
it will be seen that the monumental inscription is 
very different, and, in my opinion, the alteration 
is not for the better. KicuarD Hooper. 
*,* Lord Chancellor Harcourt discusses the 
question of these alterations in his son’s epitaph 
* Mommsen, Vol. III. p. 265, Eng. trans.; Cic. de Leg. Agr 


. 5, 16. 
t Dionysius, i. 73 ; Plin. N.H. iii. 5, 9. 
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in a letter to Pope, dated December 6th, 1722.* 
The Jawyer commences by reminding the poet— 
“When once your Epitaph is set up, there can 
be no alteration of it ; it will remain a perpetual 
monument of your friendship, and, I assure my- 
self, you will so settle it, that it shall be worthy of 


Two lines out of the eight of this epitaph are 
then submitted to Pope for amendment. One of 
these is a curious and afterwards cancelled reading 
of line six, which this letter saves from oblivion. 
Here it is, with the Chancellor’s criticism ap- 
pended :— 

Harcourt stands dumb, and Pope is force'd to speak. 

“T cant perfectly, at least without farther dis- 
coursing you, reconcile myself to the first part of 
that line ; and the word forc’d (which was my own, 
and, I persuade myself, for that reason only sub- 
mitted to by you) seems to carry too doubtful a 
construction for an Epitaph, which, as I apprehend, 
ought as easily to be understood as read.” 

The other line objected to is— 

Here lies the youth, who ne’er his friend deny’d. 
Thus writes the Chancellor :— 

“TI doubt whether the word deny’d, in the third 
line, will justly admit of that construction which 
it ought to bear (viz.), renounced, deserted, etc. 
Deny’d is capable, in my opinion, of having an ill 
sense put upon it, as too great uneasiness [quere 
‘an easiness’], or more good nature than a wise 
man ought to have. I very well remember you 
told me, you could scarce mend those two lines, 
and therefore I can scarce expect your forgiveness 
for my desiring you to reconsider them.” 

Pope, however, gave way on both points. Alike 
from the printed editions and from the monument 
“Harcourt stands dumb” has disappeared. But, 
strangely enough, though Pope in print altered 
“who ne’er his friend deny’d,” yet Simon Har- 
court’s tablet still seems to preserve the obnoxious 
line against which his father here records his pro- 
tes 


t. 

We add the heading of the epitaph as given in 
Ruffhead’s edition. It supplies the date of Simon 
Harcourt’s death and one or two other details :— 

OM THE HON. SIMON HARCOURT, 

ONLY SON OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR HARCOURT; AT 
THE CHURCH OF STANTON-HARCOURT IN OXFORDSHIRE, 
MDCCXX. 

This epitaph must have hung fire for some time, 
as the Bishop of Rochester, to whom Pope had 
submitted it, writes back on March 26th, 1721, a 
verdict of very dubious commendation. 

In 1717, when Pope was publishing his collected 
edition, Simon Harcourt, among others of greater 
note, had furnished a very indifferent copy of com- 
mendatory verses to preface Pope’s Miscellaneous 
Poems. In forty commonplace lines Harcourt 
rhymes prepare with car, and applaud with God. 
The heading is also cumbrous: “To Mr. Pope, on 
the publishing his Works.” After this Pope could 
do no less than write the epitaph of his eulogist. 








Literary Gossip. 

A PAPER completed by Mr. Ruskin just 
before his illness will appear in the April 
number of the University Magazine. It com- 
pares the old school of literature with the new, 
and enters into many pleasant details as to 
Mr. Ruskin’s own literary beginnings and his 
first editor. 

Two new Trustees of the British Museum 
have been chosen in place of the late Sir 
David Dundas and the late Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell, Bart. viz, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., and Sir John Lubbock, Bart. The 
election of two such men cannot fail to give 
general satisfaction. 

To the popular reprint which is preparing 
of his article, in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, on the Eastern Question, 





* ‘The Works of Alexander Pope,’ &c. A New Edition in 
five volumes, by Owen Ruffhead. London, 1769, vol. iv. p. 109. 





Mr. Gladstone has, by request, written a special 
Preface. 

THOosE who are interested in the story of 
Chatterton will hear with regret that it is 
proposed immediately to raze to the ground 
Pyle Street Free School, where that singular 
genius received his infant education, and of 
which his father was master. At the same 
time will be levelled the master’s house at the 
back of the school, in which dwelling Dr. 
Wilson and others of the poet’s biographers 
represert him to have been born, though this 
fact is only probable. As these structures 
occupy but a small and unimportant strip of 
ground. and the new school premises about to 
be erecied are to be on a different site, some 
better reason than the mere convertability of 
the forner with their interesting associations 
into money value should be supplied before 
they are treated only as vulgar property. The 
buildings in Pyle Street are intimately con- 
nected with the memory of Chatterton’s short 
career, and will increase in interest the more 
his marvellous poems are studied. The school 
is situated opposite the north-east end of 
St. Mary Redcliff Church, and the effigy of 
Chatterton in the cemetery of St. Mary is so 
directed as to face the school. The latter is 
a low freestone building with a Grecian pedi- 
ment bearing the date 1739. 

ALTHOUGH Cleopatra's Needle has been 
brought in safety to the Thames, and a site 
has been found for it on the Embankment, 
yet unexpected obstacles have occurred to 
delay its erection. These are chiefly of a 
financial kind, and concern the contractor, and 
it is to be hoped that a way for surmounting 
them may be discovered, and for giving effect 
to Mr. Erasmus Wilson’s generous intentions. 


A Bristou Correspondent writes :— 


“In a lecture entitled ‘Some Memorials of 
Laurence Sterne,’ just delivered at the Royal 
Institution at Bath, Mr. T. W. Gibbs gave an 
abstract of an unpublished autograph journal of 
Sterne in his possession, and of some inedited 
letters of ‘ Yorick and Eliza.’ The lecturer also 
read a letter from the author of ‘English Hu- 
mourists,’ to whom these documents had been lent 
while preparing the work just named. The jour- 
nal is a continuation of an earlier one, which 
Sterne began to keep from the time of Mrs. Draper’s 
leaving London for Bombay to rejoin her husband, 
and the former portion of which the writer had 
sent to her. It contains seventy-five foolscap 
pages, with the original corrections and alterations. 
The author says of it (in the sixth of the published 
letters to Eliza): ‘I began a new journal this 
morning. You shall] see it; for if I live not till 
you return to England, I will leave it to you as a 
legacy.’ Thackeray’s already unfavourable opinion 
of the author of ‘ Tristram Shandy’ was not im- 
proved by the reading of the papers in question. 
He remarks, in a letter dated 12th September, 
1851, accompanying the return of the documents, 
that he could not ‘help looking upon Swift and 
Sterne as a couple of traitors and renegades (as 
one does upon Bonneval or poor Benn the other 
day) with a scornful pity for them in spite of all 
their genius and greatness.’ And of Yorick alone 
he says, ‘God help him ; a falser and wickeder man 
it is difficult to read of.’ In one of the letters 
from Eliza that interesting lady expresses her fear 
lest Mrs. Sterne, to whom she had much aversion, 
should see the correspondence since known under 
her name.” 

THE classes of the Quebec Institute, in its 
new quarters in Baker Street, have proved suc- 
cessful. The Annual Meeting for the dis- 
tribution of prizes, at which, had the pressure 
of the Eastern Question subsided, Mr. Glad- 





stone would have presided, is for the present 
postponed. The great drawback to the Ip. 
stitute, as we have often said, is the want of 
a good library. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALt are 
through the press Dr. Bennett's new volume 
of seventy Sea-Songs, being a second series of 
Songs for Sailors. 


Messrs. MacmiLtaAn & Co. have in the 
press and will shortly publish a new volume 
by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, entitled, 
‘Tropical Nature, and other Essays,’ 


CoxtEctors of books relating to tobacco, 
its uses, cultivation, manufactures, &c., may 
be interested to hear that Mr. Arnold is pre. 
paring for the press a catalogue of his unique 
collection, containing upwards of five hundred 
separate works. 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, on Monday, the 4th of March, 
Mr. Marshall, of Ely, exhibited a bundle of 
parchment rolls which had been found in a 
carpenter’s shop, where they had been “ kick. 
ing about” for a long time past, no one ap- 
peared to know how long. They proved to 
be the Court Rolls of the Manor of Littleport 
(of which the Bishops of Ely were formerly 
the Lords), from 1317 to 1327. The whole 
was clearly written in abbreviated monkish 
Latin, with the exception of one rescript of 
the bishop, dated from his manor of Somers- 
ham, which was stitched to one of the Rolls, 
and was in Norman-French. These Rolls, 
extending over a continuous period of ten 
years, contained the records of all the civil 
and criminal business which in these remote 
days agitated the great fen parish of Little- 
port—a parish which at that time, out of a 
total of 17,000 acres, contained upwards of 
16,000 acres of fen land, which in those days 
could have been no other than a gigantic 
swamp. Great light is thrown on a number 
of interesting questions, such as the local 
names,—the surnames of the people of Little 
port, some of which lingered there to this day 
—the social habits and employments of the 
people, their food and clothing, their physical 
condition, their trials and temptations, their 
causes of quarrel and the character of their 
crimes, the tenures of their land, the customs 
of the manor and of the fens, the produce of 
the fens and their condition as to drainage, 
their roads and ways, and many other points. 


Unper the title of ‘Word for Word from 
Horace,’ Mr. W. T. Thornton, C.B., has in 
the press a literal rhythmic version of the 
Odes of Horace. The volume will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 
The same publishers have in preparation a 
volume of selections from the poems of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, which will be added to their 
well-known “ Golden Treasury Series.” 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 


“The value of indexes to periodical literature 
attaches principally to large public libraries. The 
October number of the Edinburgh Review was 
exactly the 300th, making a series of 150 volumes. 
The Quarterly is in its 144th and Blackwood in 
its 123rd volume, space for sets of any of which 
series, much less all, to say nothing of the West- 
minster, the Cornhill, and a crowd of other serials, 
both living and dead, few private libraries could 
afford. The writer has in his own case met the 
difficulty of finding shelf-room by concentrating 
the contents of the various periodicals into dis- 
tinct classified volumes, in this way getting rid of 
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innumerable papers that have become obsolete, or 
that have otherwise lost their interest. During 
many years’ process of classification he has com- 
pressed into about eighty volumes (of an average 
thickness of two and a half inches) the most 
valuable contents of perhaps 2,000 volumes of 

ines and reviews, bought in frequent in- 
stances at waste- paper prices. Collections of 
essays on ‘Folk Lore,’ ‘Greek Poetry,’ ‘Latin 
Poetry,’ ‘Early English Poetry,’ ‘Shakespeare,’ 
‘Carlyle,’ ‘Ruskin,’ ‘Lord Macaulay,’ ‘Thackeray,’ 
‘Dickens,’ ‘Shelley,’ and ‘Byron,’ on ‘ Monasti- 
con, ‘Language, &c., each volume of course 
labelled according to its special subject, are among 
the substantial results of the eclectic system the 
writer has followed. An interesting feature in 
this method of arrangement is that sometimes, as 
in the case of Shelley, Keats, Byron, and Words- 
worth, earlier and denunciatory criticisms are 
brought into correlation and contrast with the more 
impartial and sympathetic estimates of later days. 
As each number of a quarterly review is virtually 
an aggregate of pamphlets, if it were so printed 
that each article could be detached without mutila- 
tion of the associated articles many a good essay 
might be saved that is necessarily sacrificed to 
secure the one with which it is in connexion. 
This idea may be commended to the attention of 
publishers.” 

Miss May Larry, the author of ‘ Hogan, 
M.P.,’ and ‘The Honourable Miss Ferrard,’ is 
writing a new Irish novel. 

Wirs regard to the ‘ Table of Cebes,’ to be 
published by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, a correspondent hopes that Mr. Jerram 
will avail himself of the forthcoming critical 
edition of this book by Dr. Carl Conrad 
Miiller, of the Library of Wiirzburg, based 
upon not less than thirteen MSS., and collated 
with the Arabic translation. Dr. Miiller 
published in 1877 a dissertation on the sub- 
ject, with the title of ‘De Arte Critica Cebetis 
Tabulz Adhibenda.’ 

Mr. E. Scott intends, we are glad to hear, 
to edit and publish the Lauderdale Papers, 
from which he lately gave some interesting 
extracts in our columns. 

Toe February number of the popular 
Russian magazine, Old and New Russia, 
contains an interesting article on the poet 
Nekrasov, recently deceased. In it we have 
some of the latest (unpublished) productions 
of this true-hearted man. Even on his death- 
bed he was indefatigable in his zeal for the 
progress of liberty among the Russian people. 

Tue chief event of the week in French 
Literature has been the publication of the 
second volume of M. V. Hugo’s ‘Histoire d’un 
Crime.’ It is divided into ‘Le Massacre,’ 
‘La Victoire,’ ‘La Chute.’ Other publica- 
tions of importance there have been none this 
week, except a few artistic books which are 
mentioned in Fine Art Gossip. 

ArrEer a stormy meeting at St. Albans, it 
has been decided to adopt the Public Libraries 
Act for that city. A poll was demanded by 
those opposed to the object, at the close of 
which 190 votes had been recorded in favour 
of the adoption of the Act and 27 against it. 


“F, W. C.” writes :— 

“That fecundity which characterized Lope de 
Vega still lingers in the air of La Cérte; as many 
Spaniards attain eminence by the power of the 
pen as by the power of the sword. In Madrid, at 
the ripe age of seventy-two years, Sefiior Escosura 
has passed away. He was gifted with excellent taste, 
and all his work was refined. An emigré, an officer 
of artillery, a deputy, a cabinet minister, historian, 
poet, and dramatist, it will be seen he played 
many parts. His epic entitled ‘ Hernan Cortés in 





Cholula,’ his novels, ‘The Count of Oandespina’ and 
‘The Patriarch of Puria,’ were in their day read 
and admired; his ‘Constitutional History of Eng- 
land’ (part only, I believe, published) remains un- 
finished. He contributed liberally to the periodical 
press. His dramas are numerous, ‘Don Jaime el Con- 
quistador,’ ‘Las Mocedades de Hernan Cortés, 
‘Roger de Flor,’ and many others, were successful on 
representation. His last works are ‘ Memorias de 
un Coronel,’ and the ‘ Historia de una Causa 
Militar.’ ” 

Tue Rev. J. W. Nutt, Sub-Librarian of the 
Bodleian Library, will shortly publish the 
Hebrew Commentary on Isaiah, by R. Eliezer, 
of Beaugency (lived about 1240 a.p.), from 
a unique MS. in the Bodleian Library. 

A new polemical work by Karl Gutzkow, 
entitled ‘Dionysius Longinus, or the New 
isthetic Bombast (Schwulst) in recent Ger- 
man Literature,’ will be published in Stuttgart 
the latter part of this month. 

Tue Hibbert Trustees have founded a Lec- 
tureship on the Theory, Development, and 
History of Religion. The first series of seven 
lectures will be delivered by Prof. Max 
Miiller, M.A., ‘On the Origin and Growth of 
Religion, as illustrated by the Religions of 
India.’ The lectures will be delivered at the 
Chapter House, Westminster Abbey (the use 
of which has been granted to the Trustees), at 
five o’clock in the afternoon on the last Thurs- 
day in April, the five Thursdays in May, and 
the first Thursday in June. 








SCIENCE 
FRENCH GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

Nouvelle Géographie Universelle: la Terre et les 
Hommes. Par Elisée Reclus, I. L’ Europe 
Méridionale. Il. La France. IIL. L’ Europe 
Centrale (in progress). To be completed in 
Twelve Volumes, (Paris, Hachette.) 

Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle, 
Par M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. To be com- 
pleted in eighty Parts. (Same publisher.) 

Atlas Universel de Géographie, Ancienne, Moderne, 
et du Moyen Age. Par M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin. Part I. Three Maps. (Same publisher.) 

Tue remark that France is not wanting in science 
but in its diffusion applies with more or less force 
to every other country; but in France, at all 
events, men of science have done their utmost to 
enlighten the masses, and their popular works of 
a high standard are fully appreciated throughout 
the world. In nodepartment of human knowledge 
is France just now exhibiting greater activity than 
in that of geography. In books of travel Eogland 
alone can compare with it, and scarcely even 
there, if we take into account the beauty of French 
iliustrations, which contrasts so favourably with 
the imaginary and inartistic woodcuts too fre- 
quently introduced into English books of that 
class. The foremost place amongst French pub- 
lishers of geographical works undoubtedly belongs 
to Messrs. Hachette. Their ‘Tour du Monde,’ 
with its well-written articles and magnificent 
illustrations, has literally made the round of the 
world; their books of travel are got up with lavish 
liberality ; and their scientific publications hold 
@ prominent place amongst works of that kind. 
This enterprising firm, far from showing an in- 
clination to rest upon its well-earned laurels, is 
engaged just now in the publication of three 
separate works of great bulk and sterling merit, 
viz., a geography in twelve volumes, a gazetteer 
more complete than any published hitherto, and 
an atlas of 112 maps. ; 

The geography has for its author M. Elisée 
Reclus, already favourably known to English 
readers through his ‘ Physical Geography,’ which 
has been ably translated by Mr. Woodward. His 
new work is of unquestionable originality. On 
opening one of the huge tomes we are struck by 





the large number of beautiful illustrations, maps 
and diagrams, of which there are no less than 566 
in the first two volumes, all of them expressly 
prepared for this work. The author disdains to 
follow in the wake of most writers on geography. 
Those who go to this work in the expectation of 
finding the name of every mountain, river or 
village, however insignificant, will be disappointed, 
for instead of this they are presented with a vivid 
picture of the physical geography of each country, 
its resources and capabilities, and its inhabitants. 
This is a “ comparative” geography in the sense in 
which Ritter employed that word, and the correla- 
tion between man and the land he inhabits is fully 
dwelt upon. We are shown how the physical 
nature of each country and the genius of its in- 
habitants have influenced its destiries and account 
for its present condition. A book like this may 
be read with profit by statesmen and diplomatists, 
whose geographical knowledge is too frequently of 
the most elementary kind. The information it 
conveys is not to be met with in ordinary hand- 
books. Indeed, we should deem it an advantage 
if diplomatists were required to pass through a 
course of geography, given in the spirit it displays, 
nor do we see why professional geographers should 
not be attached to our foreign missions, with 
duties analogous to those of military or naval 
attachés. Blunders such as were committed in 
the disputes about the San Juan Islands and 
Delagoa Bay, not to mention other cases of even 
greater importance, would then have been avoided. 

M. Reclus is well known as an ardent repub- 
lican. If he exhibits a preference for certain 
social and political institutions, and points out 
without mercy the crimes and failings of priests 
and princes, where these have led to the ruin or 
decay of a country, he only does what might have 
been expected. His political creed, however, is 
never brought forward obtrusively, and what he 
does say bears strictly upon subjects which he is 
compelled to deal with. We feel bound to 
acknowledge that his judgments are fair, even in 
questions where a Frenchman might be excused if 
he exhibited a bias. The author is a cosmo- 
politan in the best sense of that word, his thoughts 
and aspirations are dignified, he loves nature, 
everything noble is sure to enlist his sympathies, 
and where we differ—and the instances are not 
many—we feel bound to respect. 

One great charm of the work consists in its 
numerous illustrations of physical geography. 
These alone will render it of permanent value. It 
ought to find a place on the shelf of every school 
library and free reading-room. Its study will 
enable our schoolmasters to clothe with blood and 
flesh the repulsive skeleton usually presented in 
the shape of geographical primers. Whilst en- 
larging their own minds, it will enable them to 
render interesting and instructive a subject which 
too frequently is confined to a mere exercise of 
memory. We are glad, therefore, to be able to 
state that an English edition of this work is being 
prepared, the first volume of which will appear 
shortly. 

M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s Gazetteer is a work 
of quite a different type. We confess not being 
particularly partial to gazetteers. The information 
they supply can, in most instances, be conveyed 
more economically through a handbook provided 
with a copious index. But there are exceptions to 
every rule, and the work now before us is one of 
them. Its author has devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his life to its preparation. Ever since 
1825, he tells us, “I have been in the habit of 
reading every book on history and geography I 
could lay hold of, pen in hand. Not aday passed, 
even when upon literary work of another 
nature, which did not furnish its notes, extracts, 
and references of every kind.” The results of 
this untiring research are laid down, at least in 
part, in this Gazetteer, which though not always 
quite up to date in its statistical data, is a verit- 
able storehouse of information. The principal 
articles, more especially those referring to his- 
torical geography and ethnology, abound in details, 
and, as the Leading authorities from whom the 
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information has been gleaned are given, the reader 
is enabled, if so inclined, to follow up the subject 
of his inquiry. 

The Atlas, likewise, enjoys the advantage of M. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin’s editorship, It will con- 
sist of seven physical, twenty-nine historical, and 
seventy-six general maps. In his Preface the 
editor dwells with justifiable pride upon the great 
services rendered to cartography by Delisle and 
D’Anville, and deplores that the production of 
maps in France should have been reduced to a 
trade, whilst other countries, and notably Ger- 
many, struck out new paths, This collection of 
maps boldly aims at recovering the position which 
France held formerly, and looking to the three 
maps already published, and to others, even 
superior to them, which we saw at the Paris Geo- 
graphical Exhibition, we do not hesitate to say 
that this object will be attained. The Atlas, if 
completed in the spirit in which it has been begun, 
will take rank amongst the very best works of its 
clase ; it will by far surpass every similar work 
published in France since the days of D’Anville, 
and will rédound to the credit of the firm to 
whose enterprise and liberality it owes its existence. 








THE INSCRIPTIONS OF SAFA. 


Tue last number of the Comptes Rendus of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, 
in Paris, contained an interesting attempt made 
by M. Joseph Halévy to decipher in their entirety 
the graffiti to be found on rocks in the desert of 
Safa, situated south-east of Damascus. Mr. Cyril 
Graham had signalized them for the first time in 
1857, and twenty-one of them were published in 
an imperfect state in the Transactions of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society. Ten years later Dr. Wetz- 
stein, at that time Prussian Consul in Damascus, 
made copies of 260 of them, twelve of which are 
to be found in his Diary in the Hauran, Berlin, 
1860. In the following year, and in 1862, Count 
de Vogiié, French Ambassador at Vienna, and M. 
Waddington, late Minister of Public Instruction 
in Paris, both members of the French Institute, 
took copies of some hundreds of these inscriptions, 
402 of which have lately been published by the 
former in the second series of his work, ‘ La Syrie 
Centrale.’ The letters having some resemblance 
to those of the Himyaritic inscriptions, two Ger- 
man Orientalists tried to attribute the graffiti to 
the tribes of Saba, who, as it is supposed, came to 
Safa from Yemen towards the beginning of the 
first century of the Christian era, and accordingly 
they based the decipherment of them on the lan- 
guage of the Himyaritic inscriptions. Their 
attempt, however, did not lead to any satisfactory 
results. M. Halévy thinks that those graffiti 
were traced by the Arabic tribe Thamood, who 
served as mercenaries in the Roman army. They 
contain, according to him, mostly proper names 
with devotional formulz, similar to those of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. We shall quote the transla- 
tion of a few of them : “ By An'am Ahlam, son of 
the son of Am, son of ‘Abdeel, son of Wahib, son 
of ‘Abdeel.” “By Ofah, son of Carib, in memory 
of his mother.” Some of them finish with the 
words, “in memory of all the relations (?), 
friends (?). May there be peace with the others.” 
Others have the words: “he has accomplished 
his vow.” And “he has done (that), may he be 

doned.” As to the language of these graffiti, 

. Halévy believes it to be intermediate between 
the Arabic and the northern Semitic dialects. We 
find here the conjunction » as in Arabic and the 
Sabean idiom, as well as a great number of proper 
names which are in use in those languages. On 
the other hand, the article n, the preposition by, 
and the » as suffix of the third person masculine, 
occur in these inscriptions as in Hebrew. There 
are, however, words which are peculiar to the lan- 
guage of the graffiti, ¢.g. oy, which occurs often, 
and which M. Halévy translates with “to conse- 
crate something in memory of somebody.” No 
name of any God is mentioned directly (we find 
only in the formation of proper names 5x72, “ser- 
vant of El,” and y2xy> “confiding in Loo”), and 





no cross or any other religious symbol, as is the 
case in the Christian inscriptions of Syria, is to be 
found. M. Halévy concludes from this fact that 
the inscriptions must have been written at a time 
when heathenism was already given up by the 
tribes that inscribed them without their having 
been as yet converted to Christianity. That 
would be towards the end of the third century 
Ap. “Atthat time,” he says, “Christianity became 
the official religion of the Empire ; doubt and 
scepticism penetrated amongst those Arabic tribes 
whieh were the allies of Rome, and amongst whom 
for a certain time a kind of vague Deism was 
prevalent, until the day when they disappeared, 
having been absorbed by the great migrations 
which had taken place in those countries.” This 
last supposition will have to be proved by some 
more valid arguments, which the author will pro- 
bably produce in his promised extended essay on 
the Safa graffiti, M. J. Derenbourg, member of 
the Institute, gave in a previous communication to 
the Comptes Rendus the decipherment of some 
letters of these graffiti, the chief point of which 
was the recognition of the word j2 “ son,” read 73 
by German scholars. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Mr. CoTTERILL, who accompanied Captain Elton 
in the recent adventurous journey (which cost the 
latter his life) from Lake Nyassa to Ugogo, has 
arrived in England, and will probably give an 
account of the expedition, and the great tract of 
new country travelled over, at an early meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

An interesting geographical problem still awaits 
solution on the north-eastern frontier of India— 
the question of the identity of the Brahmaputra 
with the Sanpo, or great river of Tibet. Major 
Godwin-Austen is of opinion that this generally 
accepted view is incorrect, and in a paper read by 
him before the British Association last year, he 
contended that the Subansiri was the great river 
of Tibet. This theory is either based on or 
corroborated by the reports of some native 
agents of the Indian Survey, which favour the 
same supposition, Arrangements have now been 
made for Lieut. Harman, R.E., to explore the 
course of the Subansiri river as far as the first 
high range, and for Lieut. Woodthorpe to examine 
the Mishmee country between the Dihong and the 
Brahmakund. As far as the supposed connexion 
between the Tibetan river and the Subansiri is 
concerned, we have not had the advantage of 
seeing Major Godwin-Austen’s detailed arguments, 
but in the face of our present knowledge it 
appears to us perfectly incomprehensible how it 
can be contended that the bulk of water in the 
Sanpo, which at its lowest known point in Tibet 
is five hundred yards wide, can be contained in the 
channel of the Subansiri, which at a point three 
or four days’ journey up-stream is only seventy 
across, the two points being separated by a gap 
of over two hundred miles as the crow flies. In 
our opinion the Subansiri is probably identical 
with the lower course of the Sikung Sanpo, 
a stream crossed by the Pundit Nain Singh in 
longitude 92° E., and latitude 28° 30’, 

We have received the Mittheilungen of the 
Geographical Society of Hamburg, a handsome 
volume of 400 pages, illustrated with two maps 
and five plates. The contents are varied, but 
nearly one-half of the volume is taken up by Dr. 
Pfund’s letters from Kordofan and Dar Fur, 
addressed to his wife and a friend at Cairo. That 
gentleman was attached as surgeon and naturalist 
to an expedition organized by the Egyptian 
General Staff. He died at el-Fasher on the 2lst of 
August, 1876. His diary and maps are jealously 
hidden in the archives of the staff, and these letters 
are therefore doubly welcome; for though personal 
matters naturally occupy a prominent part in them, 
they afford us some insight into the manner in 
which scientific expeditions are carried on in 
Egypt, and bear testimony to the very cordial 
relations which existed between the writer and the 
American officers, Colston, Purdy and Prout, with 
whom he was associated. 








A Geographical Society has just been founded 
at Oran, Algeria. 

The Atlas of Colorado, soon to be issued by the 
U.S. Gevlogical Survey of the Territories, under 
Prof. F. V. Hayden, embodies the results of the 
geological and geographical work of the Surve 
during the years from 1873 to 1876, inclusive, 
This atlas will contain—1l. A general drainage map 
of Colorado on a scale of twelve miles to the inch - 
2. An economic map of the same region: this 
map will indicate the areas of arable, pasture, 
timber, coal, mineral, and desert land in as great 
detail as possible on the scale; 3. A general geo. 
logical map, on which the areas covered by the 
principal formations will be shown; 4. A maj 
showing the scheme of the primary triangulation 
in the state; scale, twelve miles to the inch; 5, 
Six topographical sheets, showing the same area 
as that covered by the general drainage map, but 
in much more detail ; the scale of these sheets is 
four miles to an inch, the relief of the country 
is indicated by contour lines, at vertical intervals 
of 200 feet: the area covered by each of these 
sheets is 11,500 square miles; 6. Six geological 
sheets, of which the basis is the six topographical 
sheets just mentioned; on these the detailed 
geology is expressed by colours. 

‘Easy Geography of the World, by Miss 
M. L. S. Dale (Manchester, Heywood), contains 
hardly more than a classified list of names, very 
injudiciously selected, and in a good many in- 
stances not worth remembering. There is hardly 
& page without gross errors. Turning to Italy we 
find that France is not mentioned as a frontier 
country ; the Papal States are enumerated amongst 
“ Divisions,” but Piedmont, Liguria, the Marches, 
&c., are not ; the Maritime Alps are said to be in 
Lombardy ; Mount Etna is found undeserving 
netice, and so are several towns, such as Turin, 
Venice, Ancona, Palermo, Messina, Brindisi, and 
several others of note. The author’s ignorance of 
geography is most profound, and we trust the 
system of teaching she advocates will not be 
adopted, and her little book, in spite of the “ clear 
and methodical arrangement” claimed for it, will 
not make its way amongst teachers and their 
charges. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—March 7.—Prof. Abel, V.P., in the 
chair.—The names of fifty-six candidates for elec- 
tion were read.—The following papers were read: 
‘On the Photometry of the Magneto-Electric Light, 
by Capt. Abney,—‘ Experimental Researches on 
the Temperature of the Head,’ by Dr. J. S. Lom- 
bard,—and ‘ Addition to Memoir on the Trans- 
formation of Elliptic Functions,’ by Prof. Cayley. 





GrocraPHicaL.— March 11.—F. Galton, Esq, 
in the chair.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Major G. R. S. Black, Major 
E. 8. Gordon, Col. J. T. Griffin, Col. Wilkinson, 
Lieut. Hon. F. Elliot, Lieut. J. M. Grant, Hon. T. 
Elder, Rev. D. D. Mackinnon, Rev. G. Prothero, 
Messrs. H. B. Banks, H. W. Birks, J. Bowles, 
J. C. Burnett, F. H. Butler, W. A. Duncan, R. C. 
Downer, J. Galbraith, G. Jinman, A. M‘Alister, 
W. H. Muggeridge, G. Oliver, G. W. Paine, 
G. R. Shaw, and G. T. Wickenden.—The lecture 
delivered was ‘On the Magnetism of the Earth, 
by Capt. F. J. Evans. 





AsTRONOMICAL.— March 8.—Lord Lindsay, Pre 
sident, in the chair.—The Rev. F. J. Hall, Lieut. 
R. Hoggan, Messrs. J. E. Gore, W. Hobson, W. C. 
Otter, and F. H. Stevens were elected Fellows.— 
Mr. Neison read a paper ‘On Hansen’s Term of 
Long Period ia the Lunar Theory.’ He suggested 
that the discordances in the lunar motions previous 
to 1750 which are not accounted for by Hansen’s 
theory, may possibly be accounted for by taking 
into consideration the action of the Sun upon the 
orbit of the Moon as affected by the action of 
Venus. Delaunay has shown that the action of 
Venus will cause the Moon to move in a somewhat 
larger orbit for a space of about fifty years, and 
then in a smaller orbit for a similar period. 1 
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1] be evident that when the Moon is moving in 
the larger orbit the Earth will have less effect upon 
it, and consequently the perturbing action of the 
Sun will be greater. Mr. Neison’s paper was 
intended to show that it is possible that the action 
of the Sun upon the orbit of the Moon as affected 
by Venus may account for the term of long period 
for which Delaunay was unable to find any expla- 
nation.—Mr. Proctor explained a geometrical con- 
struction he has devised for determining the axial 

ition of Mars with respect to the Earth at any 
epoch, by making use of the right ascension and 
declination of the planet as given in the Nautical 
Almanac.—Mr. Ranyard read a paper by Mr. 
Plummer, ‘On the supposed Influence of a Mass 
of Brickwork upon the Errors of a Transit Instru- 
ment in its Neighbourhood.’ Upon tabulating the 
azimuth errors of his instrament, Mr. Plummer had 
found that they were positive in summer and nega- 
tive during the winter months.—Lord Lindsay men- 
tioned that he had seen the transit instrument of 
the Edinburgh Observatory turned to the nadir, so 
that the reflected images of the wires were brought 
to coincidence with the wires themselves ; upon the 
light of a lantern being turned upon one of the 
piers from a distance of some six feet, he had seen in 
the course of three or four minutes the wires begin 
to travel away from their reflected images, showing 
an expansion of the pier.—Mr. Dunkin said that 
at the Royal Observatory the changes of error 
of the transit instrument were so uniform that one 
might tell from month to month what would be 
the error of the transit instrament to within a 
tenth of a second. What was the cause of these 
changes he did not know: it was possible that 
Greenwich Hill shifted periodically. — Mr. 
Christie mentioned that Mr. Stone, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, had established, or 
believed that he had established, a connexion 
between changes of azimuth error and the amount 
of water in a river near to the Observatory.— Mr. 
Neison mentioned that the instruments in the 
Observatory at Armagh, which was built upon a 
hill, appeared to be shifted in wet weather, owing 
to a strata of clay at the base of the hill, which 
swelled when it was saturated with moisture, and 
slightly lifted the whole mass of the hill above it. 
—A paper, by Mr. Stone, was read, on his new 
determination of the factor of parallax from a re- 
discussion of the observation published in the 
parliamentary Report upon the telescopic observa- 
tions of the Transit of Venus. 


GzoLocicaL.— March 6.—H. C. Sorby, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. H. E. R. Bright, 
G. J. C. Broom, W. J. Farrer, G. Scamell and J. F. 
White were elected fellows.—The following com- 
munications were read: ‘On the Geology of 
Gibraltar,’ by Prof. A. C. Ramsay,—and ‘ Notes 
on the Geology of Japan,’ by Mr. J. G. H. 
Godfrey. 


Society or AntiquaRies.—March 7.—Lord 
Rosehill, V.P., in the chair.—This being an even- 
Ing appointed for the Ballot, no papers were 
read. The following gentlemen were elected : the 
Rev. I. G. Lloyd, J. H. Rivett Carnac, G. W. 
Tomlinson, F. Bayley, Dr. F. R. Renaud, Dr. J. 
W. Ogle, W. G. Fretton, G. Wallis, and J. W. 
Grover ; and as Honorary Fellows: C. Deane and 
F, Parkman, both of the United States. 








British ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 6.—Mr. H. Syer Cuming in the chair.— 
The Honorary Secretary announced that the invi- 
tation of the Mayor and Corporation of Wisbech 
had been accepted for the Association to visit that 
town for the purpose of holding the annual Con- 
gress there ; visits would be made to Ely, King’s 
Lynn, Thorney and Croyland Abbeys, and to 
several of the Marshland churches.—Mr. Prigg 
exhibited a large collection of antiquities recently 
found near Bury St. Edmunds, among which was 
a gilt fibula of Saxon date, of much beauty.—Mr. 
Way produced an effigy of Charles the First, 
evidently cut from the “Pax” Medal commemo- 
rating the marriage with Henrietta Maria, 
and used as a tobacco-stopper, probably by some 
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devoted Royalist. The medal was at hand in its 
entirety for comparison, since by chance it was 
one of Mr. Prigg’s exhibits—Mr. Luxmore showed 
some minutely cut examples of Spanish ironwork, 
and the Rev. 8S. M. Mayhew sent some early relics 
from old London, some of which were found on 
the site of old St. Mildred’s Church, Poultry.— 
Mr. Halsey exhibited, and Mr. W. de Grey Birch 
described, four early thirteenth-century documents 
relating to property in Mr. Halsey’s possession.— 
Mr. W. Smith exhibited another collection of pre- 
historic flint implements from Dunstable, found 
on the surface of the ground; and Dr. Stevens de- 
scribed some somewhat similar relics from Andover, 
found in connexion with early “ pit dwellings.”— 
Mr. L. Brock produced an elaborately ornamented 
thirteenth-century jug, and some Roman relics 
found in Mincing Lane.—The first paper was read 
by Mr. R. Allen, ‘On the Ancient Interlaced 
Crosses of England.’ The lecturer elaborately 
treated his interesting subject, and produced a 
large collection of rubbings from the objects them- 
selves. The extent of the districts in which these 
crosses are found and the great resemblance in 
style point to a common origin. They range from 
about A.D. 600 to 1000, as can be well made out 
by gradation of style and inscriptions. — The 
second paper was by Mr. H. S. Cuming, who 
traced the origin of “money bags” in remote 
times, and produced specimens of later date, 
Illustrations of several of the Roman period were 
shown, and many references to old authors were 
given. 

Linygean.— March 7.—Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, V.P., 
in the chair—Mr. C. P. Hobkirk was elected a 
Fellow.—Mr. T. Christy exhibited a series of fruits, 
among which were Chinese quinces, chayottes, and 
a remarkable citron, known in China as the “claw 
of Buddha.”—Prof. Ray Lankester also brought 
forward and made remarks on a collection of fossil 
walrus tusks (Z'richecodon Hucleyi?) from the 
Soffolk Crag, sent him for examination by Mr. 
J. E. Taylor, of the Ipswich Museum.— Examples 
of a variety of Helix virgata were likewise shown 
by Mr. Rich.—‘ Oo Nudibranchiate Mollusca from 
the Eastern Seas,’ by Dr. C. Collingwood, was the 
first paper read. He remarks that residents search- 
ing carefully within limited areas have more chance 
of obtaining new and interesting forms than z olo- 
gists or equipped expeditions, who but pay hurried 
visits to tropical coasts. Season and other influ- 
ences have much to do with abundance or paucity 
of species in given localities. He gives curious 
instances of specimens isolated in a dish of sea- 
water spontaneously and uncommonly neatly 
amputating the region of their own mouths. With 
other information the author proceeds to describe 
some sixteen new forms, illustrating the same 
with coloured drawings from nature.—Mr, T, 
Meehan’s paper, ‘On the Laws governing the 
Production of Seed in Wistaria Sinensis,” was 
communicated by the Rev. G. Henslow in the 
absence of the author. The latter alludes to the 
fact that the Wistaria when supported grows 
amazingly, but is seedless; on the contrary, the 
self-supporting so-called “tree Wistarias” produce 
seeds abundantly. These cases illustrate the 
difference between vegetative and reproductive 
force. They are not antagonistic, but supplement 
each other. While Wistaria flowers freely with- 
out seeding, it has been supposed this arises from 
the bees not cross fertilizing. Mr. Meehan sub- 
mits data, however, in which he thinks the ques- 
tion lies rather in the harmonious relation between 
the two above nutritive powers than with insect 
pollenization.—The Rev. M. J. Berkeley, in an 
‘Enumeration of the Fungi collected during the 
Arctic Expedition, 1875-6,’ mentions twenty-six 
species were obtained, all determined save two. 
Seven are new species, and seventeen already- 
known widely distributed forms. The Agaricus 
Feildent and Urnula Hartii are unusually inter- 
esting.—A paper ‘On the Development of Filaria 
sanguinis hominis, and on the Mosquito con- 
sidered as a Nurse,’ by Dr. P. Manson, was read 
by Dr. Cobbold. Discussing several general ques- 





tions, the author proceeds to show that the female 
mosquito, after gorging with human blood, repairs 
to stagnant water and semi-torpidly digests the 
blood. Eggs are deposited, which float on the 
water, and become the familiar “jumpers” of 
pools. The filaria thus enter the human system 
along with the drinking water. Dr. Manson gota 
Chinaman, whose blood was previously ascertained 
to abound with filarix, to sleep in a “ mosquito 
house.” In the morning the gorged insects were 
captured and duly examined under the micro- 
scope. A drop of blood from the mosquito was 
thus found to contain 120 filariz, though a drop 
from a prick in the man’s hand yielded only some: 
thirty. Theembryo oncetakenintothe human body 
by fluid medium pierces the tissues of the alimen- 
tary canal. Development and fecundation pro- 
ceed apace, and finally the filari met with in 
the blood are discharged in successive and count- 
less swarms—the genetic cycle being thus com- 
pleted.—Dr, Cobbold, on his own behalf, further 
contributed a paper ‘On the Life History of 
Filaria Bancrofti, as explained by the Discourses 
of Wucherer, Lewis, Bancroft, Manson, Sonsini, 
and others,’ 


ZootoaicaLt.— March 5.—Prof. Newton, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a Report on the 
additions made to the Society’s Menagerie during 
February, and called special attention to a pair of 
Persian Leopards, deposited by Capt. Phillips.— 
Mr. Sclater exhibited and made remarks on a 
second collection of Birds from Duke of York 
Island, New Britain, and New Ireland, received 
from the Rev. G. Brown, and upon a specimen of 
Athene variegate, and upon the type-specimen of 
Fulica gallinuloides of King, belonging to the 
Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh—Prof. 
Newton drew attention to the statement of Leguat 
that every Solitaire (Pezophaps solitaria) carried 
a stone in its gizzard, and exhibited one of three 
stones found by Mr. Caldwell, associated with the 
remains of as many birds of that species in the 
caves of Rodriguez.—Mr. T. J. Parker described 
the stridulating apparatus of Palinurus vulgaris, 
which consisted in a peculiar modification of the 
second joint of the antennz working against the 
lateral surface of the antennulary sternum.— 
Communications were read: from Mr. C. S. Bate, 
‘Oa the Crustaceans of the Coast of Coromandel, 
collected by Sir W. Elliot,—by Mr. A. Boucard, 
‘On some Coleoptera of the genus Plusiotis, and 
three new Species from Mexico and Central 
America’—from Mr. A. G. Butler, ‘Ono a small 
Collection of Lepidoptera, obtained by the Rev. 
J.S. Whitmee at the Ellice Islands,—from Mr. 
EK. J. Miers, ‘On the Penzide in the Collection 
of the British Museum,’—by Mr. G. F. Angas, 
‘On a new Genus of Land Shells belonging to the 
Family Cyclophoride,’ for which he proposed the 
name of Mascaria, and ‘On Nine new Species of 
Land and Marine Shells from various Localities,’ 
—from Dr. G. E. Dobson, ‘On the Chiroptera of 
Duke of York Island and the adjacent parts of 
New Ireland and New Britain’—and from Mr. 
R. Collett, ‘On Latrunculus and Crystallogobius, 
two remarkable forms of Gobioid Fishes found in 
Scandinavia.’ 


Cuemicat.—March 7.—Dr. Gilbert, V.P., in 
the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘On 
some New Derivatives of Anisoil, by Mr. W. BH 
Perkin. The author has obtained orthovinyl- 
anisoil, boiling 195-200° C., sp. gr. at 15° 1°0095 ; 
orthoallylanisoil, boiling 222-223° C., sp. gr. at 
15° ‘9972; and orthobutenylanisoil, boiling 232- 
234°, sp. gr. at 15° 9317. The author compares 
the physical properties of the ortho and para 
compounds ; the former boil about 10° lower, have 
a slightly higher specific gravity, and crystallize 
with much greater difficulty. ‘Note on the Action 
of Ammonia on Anthrapurpurin, by Mr. W. H. 
Perkin. The author has investigated the colour- 
ing matters produced by the action of heat on an 
ammoniacal solution of anthrapurpurin in 
tubes at 100° and 180°C. At the former tem- 
perature an unstable substance was obtained dyeing 
alumina mordants purple, and weak iron mordants 
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indigo blue. At 180° a new substance, anthrapur- 
puramide was formed, which does not dye 
mordants.—‘*On Certain Polyiodides, by Mr. 
G. S. Johnson. The author attempted, without 
success, to prepare a compound having the com- 
position AgKI,, or a similar substance, having 
thallium in place of silver ; various compounds of 
silver and potassium, thallium and potassium, and 
especially a very complicated substance, containing 
lead, acetic acid, potassium, and iodine, were formed 
and analyzed. The latter substance crystallizes in 
square prisms ; of the six faces, two have a dark 
«purple and four a greenish-golden reflection.—‘ On 
an Improved Form of Wash-Bottle,’ by Mr. T. 
Bayley. The object of this contrivance is to 
prevent the reflux of steam or other gases, such as 
ammonia, into the mouth of the operator, without 
losing the advantages of the ordinary wash-bottle. 
—‘On the Preparation of Glycollic Acid, by Mr. 
R. T. Plimpton. The author endeavoured to 
prepare this substance by the method recom- 
mended by Prof. Church, but obtained quantities 
too small for analysis ; two ounces of oxalic acid 
were used. 


MicroscoricaL.— March 6.—H. J. Slack, Esq., 
President, in the chair.— Messrs. J. Davis, G. 
Raynor, F. B. Kyngdon, and the Rev. J. E. Watts 
‘were elected Fellows.—Mr. C. Stewart described 
a new species of coral, said to have been obtained 
‘from an island in the vicinity of Tahiti, and which 
was referred to the genus Stylaster. The cha- 
racteristics of the genus and the distinctive features 
of the new species were explained and illustrated 
by blackboard drawings, and specimens of the 
coral were exhibited under the microscope.—A 

aper, ‘On a New Operculated Infusorian from 

ew Zealand,’ by Mr. Hutton, was read by the 
President, and illustrated-by drawings enlarged 
upon the blackboard by Mr. Stewart.—A paper 
by Mr. A. Schulze, ‘On a Newand Simple Means 
of Resolving the Finest Balsam-mounted Diatom 
‘Tests,’ was read by the Secretary, describing 
the success which had attended the examination 
of this class of objects by means of the reflex- 
illuminator, and the immersion paraboloid, moist- 
ened with castor oil in place of water. Amphipleura 
pellucida mounted in balsam was shown in this 
manner by Dr. Dickson in illustration of the 
paper. Lissajou’s curves, drawn microscopically 
upon glass by Mr. West, were exhibited by Mr. 
Curties. 





Institution oF Civit Enernerrs.—March 12. 
—Mr. Bateman, President, in the chair,—The 
— read was ‘On Railway Appliances at the 

hiladelphia Exhibition of 1876, by Mr. D. 
‘Galton. 


Society or Arts.—March 13.—Lord Alfred S. 
Churchill in the chair.—Six candidates were pro- 
= for election.—The paper read was ‘ Further 

marks on Lightning Conductors,’ by Dr. Mann. 





New Suaxsrere.— March 8.—Mr. Frank A. 
Marehall in the chair.—Mr, H. Courthope Bowen 
read a paper ‘On “ As You Like It.”’ 

Campripce Puitotocicat.— March 7.—Prof. 
Kennedy, President, in the chair—Dr. Kennedy 
read a paper which began bya consideration of the 
interpretation of the words of Teiresias (‘ (Ed. 
Tyr.,’ 328-329) :— 

éyw & ov pajrore 
Tay ws dv iru, pi) TAO exdijvw Kakd. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. London Institution, 5.—* The Youth of a Planet,’ Mr. R. A. 


= Victoria Institute, 8.—' Was the Name Jehovah k 
Shemitic Nations ?’ Prof. Swainecn. ar nated 
f British Architects, §.—‘Ancient Examples of 
Japanese Architecture, Mr J. Conder. 
—  Sociery of Arts, 8.—‘ Application of Photography to the Pro- 
duetion of ago Be and Pictures in Pigments,’ 
V., Mr. T. Bolas (Cantor Lecture). 
— United Service Institution, 84 
Begtenurel, 11.—Fruit and Floral Committees, 3.—Election 
— Royal Institution, 3.—* Protoplasmic Th i i 
gqbearineon Physiology. Prot A. “5 7 of Life and its 
|.—* Famines of the ld,’ Mr. ©. . 
Colonial | nstitute, 8. oe ee 
Civil Engineers, 8.— Discussion on Mr. Galton’s Paper, ‘On 
Rativey, Appliances at the Philadelphia Exhibition of is. 
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Tors. Zoological, 84.— ‘Contributions to the Ornithol of the 
Philippines, No. VI., Collections made by Mr. A. H. Everett 
in the Island of Leyte,’ The Marquis of Tweeddale ; * Vollec- 
tions of Birds mage during the Voyage of H. M.S. Challenger, 
No. VIII., Birds of the Sandwich Islands’ Mr. P. L. Selater. 

Wep. Meterologica’, 7.- Di ion of Dr. Tripe’s Paper, ‘ Winter 

Chmate of some English Sea-Side Hea'th Resorts’; ‘Notes 

on a Waterspout,’ “apt. W. Watson ; * Occurrence of Globular 

Lightning and of Waterspouts in Co. Donegal, Ireland,’ Mr. 

= - ceed) * Observations of Rainfall at Sea,” Mr. W. T. 
jack. 

— Society of Arts,8 —‘ Emery and Corundum Wheels for Grinding 
er Surfacing Metals amd other Materials,’ Mr. A. H. 

ateman. 

— Geoloxical, 8.—‘ Triassic Rocks of the South-Western Counties, 
Part Il , Chronology,’ Mr. W. A. E. Ussher; * Note on the Us 
Arriculare, presumably that of Jguanodon Mantelli,’ Mr. 
J. W. Huike; ‘New Fish from the Lower Chalk of Dover,’ 
Mr. ewton; ‘ Carbonif Productidz,’ Mr. E. 
Etheridge, jun. 

— British Archzolegical Association, 8.—* Explora 
Barthworks on West Stow Heath,’ Mr. H. ft 








tion of Early 

’rigg; ‘ Newly 
Discovered Cavern at Eltham,’ Mr. E. P. L. Brock. 

Tavrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Chemistry of the Urganic World,’ Mr. 


. Dewar. 

— London Institution, 7. 

— Linnean,8. ‘Venation of Conium maculatum, Mr.J Gorham; 
* New Arrangement of the Classes of Zoviogy,’ Mr. B. Clarke; 
* Fungi of Queensland (Australia),’ Rev. Mm J. Berkeley and 
Mr. © E. Broome. 

— Chemical, 8. -‘Nitrosamines,’ Dr. Witt; ‘New Process for the 
Volumetric Estimation of Oyanides,’ Mr. J. B. Dannay ; * Bis- 
muth Compounds, Part VII.,’ Mr. M. M. P. Muir. 


Royal, 8 
Antiquaries, 8}.—'Edmond Langley and his Tomb,’ Mr. J. 


1 


vaus 
Fri. Architectural Association, 741.—Papers by Mr. J. D. Mathers 
and Mr. W. H. White. 
_ Quekett Microscopical, 8. , , 
Koyai Institution, 9.—' Recent Experiments in Fog-Signals, 
Prof Tyndall. 
Sar. Roval Institution, 3.—‘ Gleanings from the Natural History of 
the Ancients,’ Rev. W. Houghton. 
— Botanic, 33. 








Science Gossip, 


Te second edition of Sir Joseph Hooker's 
‘Student’s Flora of the British Islands’ is now, we 
understand, nearly ready, and will be published 
very shortly by Messrs, Macmillan & Co. 

‘Tue Commercial Products of the Sea, or 
Marine Contributions to Food, Industry, and Art,’ 
is the title of a work by Mr. P. L. Simmonds, 
author of ‘The Commercial Products of the Veget- 
able Kingdom,’ and many other books of scientific 
and commercial interest, which Messrs. Griffith 
& Farran have in preparation. 

Mr. A. W. Bennett, lecturer on botany, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, S.E., is engaged on an 
introductory handbook of Cryptogamic Botany, to 
be published in the “International Scientific 
Series,’ and he will be extremely glad of any 
recent original memoirs, English or foreign, bear- 
ing on any branch of the subject which the 
authors may incline to send him. 

THE applications of electricity to useful pur- 
poses are distinctly advancing. The lighthouses at 
the Lizard blaze with the electric light apparatus. 
The Alexandra and the Teméraire ships are already 
adjusted with the electric light apparatus, and 
the double turret ship Monarch is ordered to have 
the electric lamp, so that by illuminating the sea 
around them these ships may at once detect the 
dangerous advances of the torpedo. Again, on 
the 6th inst., Mr. St. George Lane Fox read before 
the Society of Arts a paper ‘On Automatic Gas 
Lighting, and, as a matter of science deserving 
record, the idea of lighting lamps by electricity is 
now being tested on the street-lamps in Pall Mall. 
While we gossip on the uses of electricity we find 
the “Sun” Automatic Gas Machine and Lamp also 
claiming attention. Atmospheric air under pressure 
is driven through benzoline, gasoline, or some other 
hydro-carbon, and burnt directly at its outlet, in 
a lamp. The collector of dues at the Ferry at 
Kessock, Inverness, says he has used this light for 
more than a year with considerable satisfaction. 


Ir is interesting to learn that at last a small 
mass of the new metal Gallium has been obtained. 
M. Berthelot presented to the Académie des 
Sciences sixty-two grammes of metallic Gallium, 
obtained by M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran from 5,000 
kilogrammes of sulphide of zinc (Blende). 

WE have received the fourteenth volume of the 
Edinburgh Astronomical Observations, containing, 
as its principal contents, what Prof. Piazzi Smyth 
calls a “a star-place catalogue and ephemeris for 
1830 to 1890 ap.” This constitutes indeed a 
new and “peculiar” feature, respecting the 
desirability of which there may be difference of 
opinion. It consists in appropriating to every 
star a page (in this volume there are 641 stars, 
and though in one case of a star with remarkable 
proper motion the inclusion of a large number of 





observations has necessitated the occupying three 
pages, the second and third are marked with 
asterisks after the number of the page), in 
which are given the R.A. and N.P.D. of the stg 
as resulting from both Edinburgh observation 
between 1830 and 1870 and observations made 
during the same period at Greenwich, Oxfo 
Madras, Dorpat, Abo, Armagh, Washington, Cape 
of Good Hope, and Melbourne, for the purpose of 
ready comparison and identification ; also approxi. 
mate places for following decades of years, 1999 
and 1890, which Prof. Smyth thinks will be uge. 
ful for comparing future observations with 

and so facilitating the determination of proper 
motions. It has usually been thought that this 
object has been sufficiently secured by giving the 
precession and secular variation of each star and g 
reference to its number in other good catalogues, 
The present volume of the Edinburgh Star. 
Place Catalogue and Ephemeris embraces as a first 
instalment only a quarter of the whole scheme, or 
from 04 to 4" of Right Ascension. At the end of 
the volume are the observations made with the 
earth-thermometers from 1870 till they wer 
accidentally destroyed by a mad sailor in 
September, 1876, and a review of the whole series, 
commencing in 1837, and suggesting conclusions 
on cyclical changes of temperature. Also a number 
of observations of phenomenal (zodiacal light, 
aurora borealis, &c.) and meteorological spectro. 
scopy—the principal point in the latter being of 
the so-called rain-band, or group of dark a 

tion lines caused by the vapour of water in the 
spectrum of daylight sky. Illustrating the spectro- 
scopic observations is a series of twenty-two p 
including views of the aurora and of the zodiacal 
light as seen on a voyage in the Mediterranean in 
the year 1872. 








FINE ARTS 


—~ 


DORA'S GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ CHRIST 
LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ and * CHRIST ENTERING JERU. 
SALEM ’ (the latter — cempleted), each 3% by 92 feet, with ‘ Dream 
of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘Soldiers of the Cross,’ * Night of the Orucifizion’ 
* House of Caiaphas,’ &c.,at the DORH GALLERY, 35, New Bond 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 





DUDLEY GALLERY. Egyrtian Hall, Piccadilly.— General Exhi 
bition of Water-Colour Drawings.—The FOURTHENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six.—Admission, lg; 
Catalogue, 6d.; Pictorial Notes, is. ROBERT F. McNAIR, See. 








Die Ausgrabungen zu Olympia. IT, Uebersicht 
der Arbeiten und Funde vom Winter und 
Frithjahr 1876-77. XXXV. Tafeln. Her- 
ausgegeben von E, Curtius, F. Adler, 
und G. Hirschfeld. (Berlin, Ernst Was- 
muth. ) 

Tus volume consists of two portions—the 

letter-press supplied by the editors and the 

photographs. In his introduction, Prof 

Curtius first speaks of some of the circum- 

stances attending the explorations, and pays 

tribute to the services of the German savants 
engaged, the overseers, and the Greek work- 
men, two hundred and fifty in all. The 
most important of the discoveries are, beyond 
all comparison, the statues of Pzonius from 
the Eastern Pediment of the Temple of Zeus, 
which are now almost entire, and in all 
amount to twenty; their meaning and their 
disposition can consequently be discerned; 
further the lovely Metope of Athene from the 
eastern side and two-thirds of the statues, in 
all fourteen, with which Alcamenes adorned 
the Western Pediment, and which Pausanias 
describes so cursorily. Among them have 
been found—a thing which had not been ex- 
pected—nymphs and men of inferior rank, 
and with ignoble features, as well as the 
interesting head of Apollo. Of the ancient 
buildings one after another emerged from 
the soil, first the Byzantine church, then 
the Hereum, the Hall of Herodes, with 
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fourteen marble colossi, and the Treasuries. 
Prof. Curtius institutes an interesting his- 
torical comparison between the artistic style 
of the eastern and western gables, between 
Peonius and Alcamenes. The Eleans made 
ements with foreign artists to undertake 
to adorn the Temple with sculpture within 
a given time, and for this end they placed 
their own native artists and workmen at 
the disposition of the contractors. Hence it 
happens that the two pediments are in so far 
alike that in each various materials, the hands 
of various sculptors, and various schools of art 
are recognizable. In both pediments the dis- 
ition of the drapery is at times neglected, at 
other times not, in both is there the same 
combination of relief and free sculpture, in 
poth are the backs of the figures frequently 
not worked at all, and the same kneeling and 
recumbent forms are found. But while it is 
clear that both pediments date from the same 
time, they are very different. The Eastern Pedi- 
ment is marked by strict symmetry, solemn, reli- 
gious dignity, epic repose ; the Western, ou the 
contrary, by dramatic movement, free posing, 
variety in the groups. On the one side is the 
calm that precedes the storm, on the other 
the wild raging billows of strife ; but even in 
the latter is unity preserved by the personal 
presence of the mighty god who decides the 
strife. Thus then laboured Peonius and 
Alcamenes, artists of the first rank, who have 
hitherto been known to us by name only. A 
large number of heads belonging to the figures 
of Alcamenes have been recovered, and we 
now know his position in a period of transi- 
tion in plastic representation. His heads of the 
god, the heroes, and noble women retain the 
type of that archaic rigorous art, which avoided 
distorting the beauty of the features by any 
expression of emotion ; but in the faces of the 
women attendants and the Centaurs a freer 
naturalism cbtains. Lastly, there was also found 
the masterpiece of Praxiteles in the Herzum. 
Dr. Hirschfeld treats more particularly of 
the Byzantine fortress, which I spoke of in my 
article in the Atheneum of February 2nd, and 
also describes the area before the eastern front 
of the Temple with its marble pavement, the 
great altar, and the great Road of the Pro- 
cessions lined with monuments. Prof. Adler 
begins by giving a picture of the excavations, 
explains the position and direction of the 
several trenches, and comments on the two 
plans of the ground (Plates 32 and 33). Then 
he proceeds to a technical account of the 
edifices, dilates upon their dimensions, mate- 
rial, construction, style, and paintings, and 
seeks to reconstruct the missing architectonic 
features. Six structures in all come under 
notice: the Temple of Zeus, that of Hera, 
the Exedra of Herodes, the Byzantine Church, 
the enclosure wall, and the pedestal of the 
Nike. There are several woodcuts interspersed 
among the letter-press, showing ground plans, 
sections, and capitals. What he says about 
the other buildings is full of learning, and 
corrects earlier and less complete accounts ; 
but the part about the Hereum has been 
superseded by more precise inquiries and 
Measurements, and does not represent the 
present state of knowledge in this matter. 
For instance, the length of the temple is not 
50°10 métres, but 49°98; the breadth not 
18-20, but 18-74. 
Of the thirty-five plates the first three 
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put together supply a photographic view of 
the ruins, especially of the gigantic blocks, 
strewn about, of the Temple of Zeus. The 
spectator has at his back Mount Cronius, and 
looks from the north over the plain ; in the 
background gleam the waters of the Alpheus, 
on the further side rise the lovely heights of 
Triphylia. Plates 4-9 show the figures of 
the Eastern Pediment found last winter, and 
the fragments which serve to complete those 
discovered two years ago: the youthful Pelops 
with his spear in his right hand ; the central 
figure of Zeus, composed of two pieces, both 
of whose arms were lowered—in one hand he 
undoubtedly held the thunderbolt; Queen 
Sterope, composed of four pieces, whose left 
hand supports the musing downcast head; a 
kneeling maiden of great beauty, who has been 
grouped with the recumbent river-god Alpheus, 
and named the nymph Arethusa, for, as every 
one knows, the god loved the beautiful hunt- 
ress, and when she was turned into a spring 
followed her under the sea to Syracuse. Still 
this identification is doubtful. She can also 
be regarded as a representative of the maidens 
who ran a race in honour of Hera. Then 
follow a cowering groom, who with both hands 
holds the reins, three torsos of horses, and a 
handsome bearded head, whose rich hair is 
covered witha cloth. The standing figures 
are 1°35 métre in height; but Zeus 1°55; 
the finest figures are Zeus and the maiden. 
Plates 9-25 are occupied by the works of 
Alcamenes from the Western Pediment. Espe- 
cially noticeable are the groups of the Centaurs 
and women. In the first (plate 14), the weight 
of the beast is thrown upon his fore feet ; his 
hinder feet are in the air, and while he is try- 
ing to place the maid on his back his breast is 
pierced by a sword. About the second group 
(plate 23) I spoke in the Atheneum for De- 
cember29th. As it stood south, oron the left, of 
the figure of Apollo, it cannot bear the names 
of Eurytion and Deidamia, which Dr. Hirsch- 
feld gives it. Rather ought we to look for 
the King of the Centaurs and the bride of 
Pirithous in the third group (plate 25). For 
this latter group stood north, or on the right 
hand of Apollo. Apollo looks at it, and 
raising his right arm stretches it towards them 
with a threatening and protecting action: and 
Pausanias mistook Apollo for Pirithous. The 
head of Deidamia has not been found. The 
beautiful head on plate 24 belongs to the 
woman in group two. Then come the female 
statues of the two local deities in the angles of 
the Pediment (plates 11-13) who are reclin- 
ing and behold the struggles. Especially 
well preserved is the figure of the north 
angle, which rests upon its two elbows: the 
lovely head has been Several times copied. 
The head of Apollo and the body of Theseus 
I have already described. Of male figures 
there are further represented a_ torso 
of a Lapith with head, and another, 
erroneously styled Pirithous. Upon plates 
9, 10, 17, 19, 20 are represented female 
bodies and heads; especially lovely are the 
head (plate 9) and the kneeling Lapith 
woman (plate 10). Plate 19 is curious because 
the statue is of Attic marble, while all the 
rest are of Parian. Plate 20 is the upper 
part of a woman’s body, which is so cleanly 
cut off at the hips that it would seem there 
was never any more of it. Perhaps it stood 
upon a base behind a recumbent figure. 





Plate 26 contains the two Metope reliefs, 
which are remarkable for their archaic 
style— Athene, with helmet, spear, and 
shield, from the east side, and Iolaus, the 
friend and comrade of Hercules, from the 
western side. He stands still at the left 
hand, and seems to be handing to Hercules 
(whose figure is broken off) the torches with 
which to burn off the Hydra’s heads. Plates. 
27-29 give the Roman statues from the 
Exedra of Herodes; among them Marcus 
Aurelius, in richly chased armour; very 
beautiful are the figures and draperies of the 
two ladies. Plate 30 is the well-preserved 
statue of the Roman dame which one of the 
emperors substituted in the Herzeum for the 
statue of Aphrodite. The following plates 
supply specimens of bronzes, terra-cotta, and 
architectural fragments. Especially interest- 
ing is plate 33. Upon it are marked all the 
places where the separate pieces of the temple 
sculptures are found, and the pieces which are 
connected are joined by lines. This diagram 
shows that, with few exceptions, the various 
fragments were scattered far and wide and 
completely confused. After the downfall of 
the temple there must have been an entirely 
capricious mingling of the fragments, perhaps 
repeated several times, and this fact prevents 
our drawing any conclusions about the original 
places of the statues from the localities in 
which they were found. 

As soon as the negatives of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles come to hand, it is proposed to 
publish them as a supplement to this second 
volume, but they cannot be sold separately. 

JuLius ScHUBRING, 





EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY J, M. W. TURNER, 
THE PROPERTY OF MR. RUSKIN. 

A morE than ordinary interest—an interest of 
almost touching personal solicitude—is attached to 
this Exhibition now tha‘ its gifted owner lies 
stricken with sickness so sore that at one time his 
life hung trembling in the balance. How great 
would have been our loss is shown by the anxiety 
with which the bulletins of his health were looked 
for by the public ; it is with a corresponding feel- 
ing of relief that we permit ourselves to hope the 
crisis is past, and that he may be spared again to 
hurl sarcasm and scorn at utilitarianism, to dazzle 
us with paradoxes, and delight us with word pic- 
tures rendered in that exquisitely limpid style 
in which word follows word like the soft dropping 
of April rain, until the whole is mirrored forth in 
a scene of pure loveliness. 

On no theme has Mr. Ruskin expatiated more 
eloquently, lavished more enthusiasm, than on 
the works of Turner. The two names are 
intimately allied, and hence the public, know- 
ing that the works of the master here exhi- 
bited have been collected by the disciple, and 
that no want of means has hindered collection, 
naturally expect to see Turner at his full 
strength as a water-colour painter. And they will 
not be disappointed. All his various periods are 
adequately represented, in most instances by the 
choicest examples, numerous enough to give a 
clear conception of his life’s work, and not fatiguing 
from the superabundance of vagaries and inchoate 
productions which render the National Gallery 
collection a weariness to the native and a source 
of whimsical perplexity to the foreigner. 

As these drawings have been already copiously 
described (like all else belonging to Mr. Ruskin, 
it is a man’s own fault if he does not know some- 
thing about them), it is not necessary to do more 
than indicate the various works in their respective- 
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. Probably of all the works the most interesting 
to artists will be five sketches (Nos, 7, 10, 11, 13 
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14) made in Switzerland and Savoy. They are 
mostly worked in greys, with little positive colour; 
perhaps where that is introduced, as in the conven- 
tional, and in this case not useful, red waistcoat 
of the man in the ‘ Lake of Thun,’ it is positively 
detrimental. The boldest of the series in com- 
ition and effect is the ‘Fortified Pass in the 
al d’Aosta’ ; as far as it is carried nothing could 
be more masterly, though a draughtsman having a 
feeling for sculpturesque form would have ac- 
centuated elements of grandeur that are here only 
suggested. ‘Bonneville, Savoy,’ is delightful for 
its silvery colouring, its accurate, facile draughts- 
manship, and its sentiment of vaporous space. 

One of the most interesting of the early draw- 
ings, and indeed of the whole collection, is No. 8, 
‘Vevay. This is quite modern in its sentiment of 
dreamy poetic pensiveness. Tender purple pal- 

itating sky, a mist of yellow sunset, with vague 

rown picturesque houses and pier, combine to 
form a picture of pathetic loveliness that will for 
ever nestle in the innermost recesses of memory. 

The next series (Nos. 16 to 23) are small, highly 
finished drawings, in pale liquid colour, most 
delicate in manipulation, marvellous for their 
rendering of light and space, yet with clear preci- 
sion of form even to the most distant hills and 
mountains. The most perfect are the‘ Nemi’ and 
‘Bridge of Narni’: these in their minute scale 
have largeness of conception and genuine classic 
feeling. Never was the brilliant atmosphere of 
the Bay of Naples, with its horizontal planes of 
light, more truly painted than in the ‘ Vesuvius.’ 
The ‘Florence’ and ‘Turin’ have many of the 
qualities above mentioned, but marred in the 
former by the tree stems, and in the latter by the 
church columns and the unfortunate perspective 
in the pavement. Also a serious drawback to the 
“Isola Bella’ is the want of refinement in the com- 
position and drawing of the near foreground 
objects, but the distant lake and hills are 
faultless. 

Then follows a series (Nos. 25 to 30) of inferior 
interest, though the ‘Richmond’ is fine in its 
simple naturalness, and the ‘Farnley’ for space 
and distance in Turner’s best manner. 

The seven drawings (31 to 37) show his power 
at the highest stage of development, while it was 
under some restraint, and had not overstepped the 
modesty of nature. ‘ Dudley Castle’ may be taken 
as the most important; here the blue-grey in 
distance is full and strong, without a tinge of 
garishness ; the fiery light that shoots out from 
the furnace is intense enough, but no wise out of 
harmony ; the intricate composition is masterly in 
its skilful arrangement, and the execution de- 
lightful in its sober strength. Even more power- 
ful, though less poetic, is the ‘Devonport.’ The 
mass of glowing light is finely thrown out by the 
blue piled clouds and the liquid depth of the water. 
It is to be regretted that the really noble concep- 
tion of this picture is vulgarized by the group of 
hideous, ill-drawn figures that disfigure its fore- 
ground, and of which there are so many instances 
in the later drawings. These gaudily-dressed 
puppets are even more obtrusively paraded in the 
‘Richmond Bridge,’ which is a true cockney 
paradise, glaring in colour, tawdry in sentiment, 
and only redeemed from absolute vulgarity by the 
painting of sky and distance. ‘ Winchelsea,’ too, 
18 not more fortunate—careless in the drawing of 
landscape, puerile in that of the figures, and 
scrambling in effect. 

Following this group is a series of English 
subjects (Nos. 38 to 44). It, at least, contains 
one ‘Salisbury’ that is unquestionably of great 

wer. Sweep of clouds was never more magni- 

cently rendered, and the sense of distance is 
splendidly realized : were it not for the hot, burnt- 
sienna foreground the picture would be absolutely 
without drawback. ‘Flint Castle’ is an example 
of great executive skill employed in manipulating 
all the pretty colours of a young lady’s palette. 
The figures are namby-pamby as those of a board- 
ing-school miss of the time of Queen Adelaide. 
os. 45 to 51 are mostly vignettes of the Keep- 
sake order of beauty, though one, the ‘ Jerusalem,’ 





is a small drawing in Turner’s best manner, the 
city and cliffs in brilliant light ; the delicate misty 
shadow and the tone of the blue cloud and sky 
are inimitable. 

Nos. 52 to 56 is a series of small drawin 
partly in pastel, opaque, chalky, and often sickly 
in colour and blurred in drawing. Nos. 57 to 61 
are faint shadowy dreams, pale ghosts of drawings, 
nothing but fanciful iridescent colour, unmistak- 
ably showing the failing hand. 

To one class of Turner-worshippers the group 
which will give them the strongest sense of satisfy- 
ing delight is that contained in Nos. 62 to 70. 
These are rich in the blues of the smalt of the 
colour-boxes of our childhood, or the aniline-dyed 
ribbons of a nursemaid’s bonnet. The yellows 
are of marmalade, and the reds of raspberry jam 
or sealing-wax. They are the aberrations of genius, 
or the result of diseased eyes, the pyrotechnics 
of painting. Yet to the painter of transformation 
scenes they would prove a mine of wealth. Here 
he would find gorgeous effects that at Drury Lane 
would raise whirlwinds of applause. Besides the 
finished works there are many studies direct from 
nature, outlines in pencil, and a very delightful 
series of sketches of mackerel and other fish, 
marvels of brilliant, dashing, yet accurate brush 
work. 

The result of a study of these works shows that 
Turner was a highly gifted and original painter, but 
in the future he will not hold the exceptional posi- 
tion which Mr. Ruskin claims forhim. The period 
in which he worked, with its sentimentalities and 
mock heroics, was adverse to the best develop- 
ment of his powers. To this must be added the 
deficiencies of his artistic education. In landscape, 
as in all other branches of art, the first thing 
needful is that a man should have a good know- 
ledge of figure drawing. Again, he had a deficient 
sense of texture, of representing the variety of 
surfaces: for instance, the wreckage in the surf in 
No. 39 is not wet ; it is of the same material as 
shore and rock and castle. Wherein he was un- 
doubtedly first-rate was in his power of painting 
atmosphere and conception of cloud composition ; 
that he was a master of gradation follows as a 
natural sequence. The delicious naiveté of the 
landscape of the early Italians and Flemings, 
the sustained splendour of Titian, the exuberant 
life of Rubens, the noble serenity of Claude, the 
grand composition of Gaspar Poussin, the re- 
strained strength and truth to nature of the great 
Dutch masters,— these he had not, or only realized 
as through a glass darkly; still, at his best in his 
oil pictures we may well be proud of him, and 
in water colour he is fairly entitled to rank with 
the first, always understood that he is to be 
judged by his serious work. 

We cannot dismiss this Exhibition without men- 
tioning that Mr. Ruskin’s Notes to the Catalogue 
are in his most brilliant style, full of rare passages 
of poetic description. It will not conciliate op- 
ponents, especially if they have small sense of 
humour, but it must have often happened to 
stern critics as it did to Dr. Johnson, who, meeting 
Foote at dinner, was determined not to be pleased. 
“T went on,” said the Doctor, “ eating my dinner 
pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him, but the 
dog was so very comical that I was obliged to lay 
down my knife and fork, throw myself back, and 
fairly laugh it out.” So, but in a different fashion, 
Mr. Ruskin has won over opponents. The suc- 
ceeding story in Boswell, in which Dr. Johnson 
tells of Foote’s brewing speculation and the little 
black page, is true of many a youth who has been 
warned of the errors of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching. 
He has read, and read on, till at last, like the 
black boy, he has exclaimed, “This is the finest 
man I have ever seen; I will not deliver your 
message. I willdrink his small beer.” Unfortu- 
nately for the public, they have not only drunk it, 
but, finding out the recipe, have continued the 
brew, unaware that besides this Mr. Ruskin has 
@ more generous liquor, made from genuine Bri- 
tish malt and hops, and that no glucose, sugar, or 
such-like ingredients will imitate. For, with many 
younger artists, Mr. Ruskin’s influence has possibly 





See ——— ae 
not been the most judicious; the ingenuous youth 
falls an easy victim to superlatives—a gush carrieg 
him captive ; and when he is told that instead of 
hard study in the schools he should sketch weeds 
and stones by the wayside, the result is that we 
have many pretty bits and studies, but few well. 
thought-out compositions. However, we must 
not judge of Mr. Ruskin by his foibles ang 
crotchets ; these, like his animosities, often gug. 
ceeding passionate admiration— 
Last night her lord was all that ’s good and great, 
A knave this morning, and his will a cheat— 

only endear him the more to us. In his finer pag. 
sages, in his passionate devotion to nature and 
perfect style, he may fairly be placed on 4 leyel 
with the master of sentiment, of naif description 
and of all the subtle phases of nature influence— 
Rousseau. It is to be hoped that in the Indian 
summer of his life he may give us a volume of 
confessions fragrant with all nobler qualities and 
aspiration, not without delightful inconsistencies, 
but purged of vulgarities and puerilities, that may 
make an illustrious trio with Rousseau and St, 
Augustine. 





NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
Naples, March 4, 1878, 

THERE as been a great archeological “find” 
on the extensive property of the Spinelli family 
near Cancello. For some time past articles of 
antique interest have been turned up, such ag 
vases, necklaces, fragments of monuments, all 
indicating the existence of tombs, and other 
remains of antiquity. Signor Marcello Spinelli, 
an antiquity of some note and a great lover of art, 
undertook, therefore, the excavation of this un- 
known world under his own exclusive direction, 
His perseverance was well repaid, and a large and 
precious collection of objects of high interest 
was soon found. On the 28th of February 
two eminent archeologists visited the ground 
by invitation, and the result far surpassed 
the expectations of the proprietors. As far 
as can be ascertained at present, the whole of a 
necropolis was laid open, which it is supposed 
belonged to the ancient Suessula. Only a small 
portion of the ground has been disturbed up to 
the present time, yet upwards of two hundred 
objects of the Greek Archaic period have been 
discovered, intermingled with which are some 
Etruscan monuments bearing inscriptions. There 
are to be seen vases, cups, coins, articles of gold 
and silver, unguentarii, necklaces of glass, all 
mingled at times with fragments of human bones. 
From the examination made hitherto, it is pre 
sumed that the extent of this necropolis may e 
about half a kilométre. The tombs as yet opened 
are not more than five, and are all of the volcanic 
stone called tufa; but it is noted as a peculiarity 
of the highest interest that a large number of 
heaps of stones were found, under which were 
human bones and objects of antiquity. The 
Spinelli family, it is announced, will continue the 
excavations with increased perseverance, and will 
probably form a local museum in their Villa at 
Cancello. Suessula, says Smith, was a town in 
Samnium, on the southern slope of Mount Tifata. 
Cancello is in the Terra di Lavoro, and is one of 
the first stations out of Naples on the line of rail- 
way leading to Rome, so that visitors can in 
an hour or less gratify their curiosity. 

On the 28th February the statue of the well-known 
patriot, Carlo Poerio, was placed on its pedestal 
in the Largo della Carita, half-way up the Toledo. 
It was voted by the municipality, and executed by 
the not sufficiently well-known sculptor, Solari. 
It bears the following inscription :— 

CARLO POERIO 
COSTANTE PROPUGNATORE DI LIBERTA 
IL CUI TRIONFO 
NEL REGNO D’ ITALIA 
GLI FU SOMMO ED UNICO PREMIO 
1877. 

The solemn inauguration of the monument took 
place yesterday. 

It is with great pleasure I see it announced 
that King Humbert, with a view to the encourage 
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ment of national culture, has given from his pri- 
yate purse four prizes of 5,000 lire annually to 
those who shall attain the greatest distinction in 
literature, art, or science. H. W. 


Aine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. F. Leicuton, R.A., will send to this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition a large picture (figures 
fall life size) of the angel ministering to Elijah in 
the wilderness, the prophet asleep in an attitude 
of weariness ; the man of God places bread and 
wine by his head, and gazes at him. This is 
destined for the Liverpool Gallery. Another work 
represents & figure of Nausicaa (two-thirds life 
size), and probably a couple of smaller canvases, 
a portrait and a study. Also on the easel in Mr. 
Leighton’s studio is a picture intended for the 
Paris International Exhibition, which has for 
subject two Greek girls winding off a skein of 
wool. They are seated on a terrace overlooking 
a view of sea and coast. 

Mr. T. Wootner, R.A., has just completed a 
head of Mr. John Simon, which is to be presented 
to the Royal College of Surgeons, after having 
been previously exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
The same sculptor has received a commission to 
execute a marble statue of the late Chief Justice 
Whiteside for St. Patrick’s Hall, Dublin. 

Tue friends of Mr. Pettie, R.A., will be glad to 
know that he is now recovered from his late 
dangerous illness. 

Mr. J.T. Woop, discoverer of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, is candidate for the Curatorship 
of Sir John Soane’s Museum, vacant by the death 
of Mr. Bonomi. 

We have received the statement of the scheme 
of the Midland Counties Art Museum, which is, 
from every point of view, a most cheering docu- 
ment. Nottingham has recognized what for Eng- 
land is perhaps the question of the day, the art 
education of the manufacturing population. The 
time is coming when our being able to hold our 
ground in the markets of the world will depend 
on the taste and design we can put into our fabrics, 
hence the value of institutions of this nature. 
Every shilling expended by Nottingham in this 
work will be rendered back ten thousand fold in 
the improvement and probably in the opening out 
of new branches of manufacture. But besides 
money the young institution will require fostering 
care and attention, knowledge on the part not 
only of the paid officials but of the committee. 
We hope that steps will be taken to form a 
permanent as well as a loan museum. A judicious 
arrangement is proposed in the galleries, viz., that 
the pictures shall be isolated. Evidently the 
Wardour Street style of arranging pictures and 
works of art will soon be a thing of the past. 

A CorRESPONDENT sends us an extract from a 
letter just received from Mr. Walter Severn, who 
says, “Iam glad to say my father is better, and 
may recover from the serious attack he had last 
week, notwithstanding his great age—eighty-five.” 

WE believe that the picture of a man skating, in 
the late Exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington 
House, about which there was considerable specu- 
lation as to who painted it, was the work of 
Gilbert Stuart, the American painter. 


We lately announced that Mr. Walter Good- 
man had been commissioned by the Chinese Am- 
bassador at Berlin to copy for him Sassoferrato’s 
‘Madonna in Prayer,’ this being the first commis- 
sion ever given by a Chinese to a European artist. 
This order having been successfully completed, 
has been followed by another perhaps still more 
singular, as Mr. Goodman is now painting the 
portrait of Kwoh Sung-tao, the Chinese Minister 
in London, and also that of His Excellency’s wife, 
and no Chinese of rank has ever before had his 
likeness painted. The ambassador and his wife 
will of course be represented in their native cos- 
tumes, the former wearing his handsome man- 
darin’s dress. Mr. Goodman hopes to be able to 
complete the portraits in time for the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. 








THE death is announced of M. Alexandre 
Viollet-le-Duc, a younger brother of the well- 
known architect, and himself a landscape painter. 
He obtained a third-class medal in 1852, and a 
medal in 1870. 


Or new French Art publications the followin 
are worth mention. The first part has appeare 
of the ‘ Trésor Artistique de la France.’ The pub- 
lication treats of the Galerie d’Apollon in the 
Louvre, and Part I. is devoted to ‘La Cassette de 
Saint Louis.’ The next five parts have the follow- 
ing subjects : 2. ‘ Bouclier et Casque de Henri II.’ 
and ‘Sceptre de Charlemagne’; 3. ‘ Plateau et 
Aiguiére de Charles V.’; 4. ‘Coffret d’Anne 
d’Autriche’ and ‘Fermail du Manteau de Saint 
Louis’; 5. ‘ Toilette de Psyché’ (Email de Limoges), 
‘ Portrait d’Anne de Montmorency’ (Email de 
Limoges), and ‘ Poignard Italien du XVI¢ Siécle’; 
6. ‘ Coupe Sardoine Orientale,’ ‘ Cuissards et Jam- 
biéres de Henri II.” and ‘Le Mois de Janvier, 
Assiette’ (Email de Limoges). The book is to be 
illustrated with photochromes. Other books of 
note are: ‘Monographie de la Cathédrale de 
Quimper (XIII-XV¢® Siécles),” with a plan by 
RK. F. Le Men; ‘ Le Louvre, Monument et Musée, 
depuis leurs Origines jusqu’h nos Jours, by A. 
Lemaitre ; and ‘ La Cité de Carcassonne (Aude), by 
E. Viollet-le Duc. 


“Hicucate Arcuway,” referring to the late 
G. Cruikshank, writes :—‘A curious mistake 
bearing on this subject occurs in Dr. Andresen’s 
continuation of Nagler’s ‘ Die Monogrammisten,’ 
where ‘R. Ck.’ and ‘R. Cruikk.’ are quoted for 
‘Robert Cruikshank, Formschneider in London,’ 
who is called the son of George Cruikshank. This 
recalls Nagler’s own mistake, to which Lord 
Beaconsfield alluded in revising his father’s 
‘Curiosities of Literature’: Nagler had probably 
read a notice where the two brothers’, and perhaps 
the father’s, merits were discussed, and which 
mentioned that George was the true ‘Simon 
Pure’; accordingly, the simple-minded Teuton, 
under ‘Cruikshank (Georg), stated that his 
proper name is ‘Simon Pure,’ and under the 
name, ‘Pure (Simon), informed the world that 
this is ‘the original name of the celebrated cari- 
caturist, Georg Cruikshank. 


Baron C. Davittrer has offered the Musée 
Céramique de Sévres the valuable specimens of 
porcelain and similar manufactures collected in 
Spain, Italy, and the South of France. These 
examples comprise many of great artistic and con- 
siderable historical interest. 








MUSIO 


—o—_ 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, Sir 
Michael Costa.—FRIDAY, March 29th, at 7.30, Macfarren’s ‘St. 
JUHN the BAPTIST.’ Madame Sherrington. Madame Patey, Mr. 
E. —~y — Mr. Santley. Organist, Mr. Willing.—Tickets, 43., 53, 
78., and 10s, 6d. 








‘FAUST’ IN ENGLISH. 


Since the 19th of March, 1859, how many 
representatives of Marguerite have appeared in 
different countries in various languages? It would be 
an interesting study to speculate how far nationality 
has influenced artists in their assumption of the 
German Gretchen, for opera goers, who have in 
turn seen Russians, Poles, Belgians, Dutch, Swedes, 
Italians, Spanish, Austrians, English, &c., in the 
part, besides the French prima donna, for whom 
it was specially composed, and the German 
vocalists, who, most naturally, keenly appreciate 
the creation of their own poet, even when musically 
presented by a French musician, have never found 
that the delineations were alike. It is with 
Marguerite as with the Amina of Bellini—a new 
physiognomy is recognized in every new comer 
donning either the German or the Swiss costume. 
Both characters are essentially sympathetic and 
poetical, and, in the wide range of the lyric drama, 
there are no other two heroines to be found 
who excite more emotion. There was no excep- 
tion to the general rule of an exceptional and 
original interpretation in the conception and 





execution of the débutante of last Tuesday night 





at the Adelphi Theatre. The Marguerite—to use 
the original French name—of Malle. Fechter is a 
novel as well as a charming reading; it is difficult to 
compare her with any previous artist, dramatic or 
operatic, of any nation. Since 1863, when ‘Faust’ 
was first imported here at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and poor Tietjens was the Italian Margarita, there 
have been heard Madame Miolan-Carvalho (who 
created the character in 1859, and appeared in 
it at the Royal Italian Opera in 1863, after it had 
been produced at the Haymarket Opera - house), 
Madlle. Adelina Patti, Madame Pauline Lucca, 
Madame Nilsson, Madame Artot, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, &c. Of these 
artists, Madame Carvalho is the one whom Malle. 
Fechter most closely resembles ; both had the ad- 
vantage of M. Gounod’s special training for Mar- 
guerite. Thoseamateurs who expect tofind in Mdlle. 
Fechter a demonstrative and forcible Marguerite 
will be disappointed. This very young lady is, 
perhaps, the gentlest Gretchen who has walked 
the boards—she looks as if she had started 
from the frame of Scheffer’s portrait of Mar- 
guerite to attract the attention of the demon 
tempter, Faust. The complete repose of her style 
is to be remarked both in the acting and in her 
vocalization ; her facial expression is indicative of 
the passing incidents, her action is easy and 
graceful, and above all, from the dramatic point of 
view, her eyes can express the feelings prompted by 
the situation : in the vocal rendering it is not power 
which is exhibited, but refinement, delicacy, and 
charm and finish in the bravura passages. Her 
method has been well cultivated ; the quality of 
the organ is sympathetic, and her intonation is 
generally unimpeachable as to its truthfulness. 
It will be gathered that it is in expressing tender- 
ness, sadness, and subdued suffering that the new 
Marguerite excels, and yet her strength was so well 
husbanded that in the trying finale of the death 
scene in the prison there was no want of ade- 
quate power. Whether this novel and so to speak 
undertoned delineation is calculated to carry awa: 
audiences used to more spasmodic and violent mani- 
festations time will show ; so far as the signs of satis- 
faction exhibited last Tuesday can be regarded, it was. 
a decided success ; but the interest created was,. 
perhaps, more soothing than exciting. The voice 
will gain probably in volume, but Mdlle. Fechter 
will do well never to abandon, with the increase of 
physical power, a presentation of feminine feeling in 
Marguerite, free from frantic bursts and from acro- 
batic feats, which have been too much the fashion 
with her predecessors in the part. Mr. Maas is 
the new Faust, and sang very artistically and sym- 
pathetically, except when he was tempted to force 
his upper notes. The Mephistopheles of Mr. F. H. 
Celli and the Valentineof Mr. Ludwig (the latter en- 
cored in his aria d’entrata) were conventional. Miss 
Yorke was not a romantic Siebel, but the comedy 
of Mrs, Aynsley Cook as Martha cannot be sur- 
ed. The greatest credit is due to the con- 

ductor (Mr. Cari Rosa) for the careful reading of 
M. Gounod’s scientific, as well as picturesque, 
score. The Soldiers’ Chorus was redemanded, but 
there was a superabundance of brass, considering 
the numbers of the ordinary orchestra, in Mr. F. 
Godfrey’s military band. Note must be taken 
that the stage business more closely adhered to 
the original French version than to the Italian 
adaptation. The absurdity of Mephistopheles 
chanting inside a church was avoided by having 
the edifice and the street in which Valentine 
dies in one scene without a change of locality. 
The late Mr. Chorley’s translation was used, and 
it must not be forgotten that it was mainly owing 
to him and Madame Viardot that the genius of 
M. Gounod was first made known to the world. 

Malle, Fechter will appear again in ‘ Faust’ 
next Monday, and her next part will be Cherubino 
in the ‘Nozze di Figaro,’ If Mr. Rosa had ‘Mignon’ 
in his répertoire, the French vocalist would be 
still more appreciated than in ‘ Faust.’ 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Tue ‘Ballo della Regina Peregrina,” which 
forms a portion of the score of Signor Verdi's. 
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dismal setting of Schiller’s tragedy, ‘Don Carlos, 
but which was omitted when the opera was 
introduced here, was included in the Sydenham 
Palace programme of the 9th inst. The why 
and wherefore of its introduction at the Saturday 
Orchestral Concerts it is difficult to comprehend. 
Perhaps it was supposed that as the Italian com- 
poser has been recently shown to be an aspirant 
for the honours of classical chamber composition, 
and as he had ventured to enter the lists with 
Mozart, Cherubini, and Berlioz in writing a Re- 
quiem, it was expedient that his powers in illus- 
trating the choregraphic school should be displayed. 
This ballet is not precisely like the ordinary 
diwertissements which are considered to be im- 
perative at the National Opera-house in Paris as 
part and parcel of a grand opera, but it is a 
regular ballet, having a regular plot, the incidents 
of which are made known to an operatic public, 
partially by facial expression or grimace, but more 
particularly by the hands and feet, and this 
pantomimic story is sometimes dignified with the 
title of the “poetry of motion.” Signor Verdi, 
however, in the five Tableaux of Marvellous 
Pearls in magic grottos,—which pearls are con- 
centrated in a golden shell, thus forming the 
“Peregrina,” the priceless jewel of the Spanish 
Crown, but the brilliancy of which is pronounced, 
in courtly homage to Elizabeth de Valois, to be 
less fascinating than her beauty,—has not been 
inspired in his descriptive music, for he has quite 
missed or ignored the Spanish colouring in the 
picturesque and varied dances of the respective 
provinces, every one of which has a distinctive 
type. In fact, the “Pearls” are set by the 
composer in the grim and gloomy tone which 
is the characteristic of so many of his horrible 
or repulsive librettos, and the omission of this 
ballet d'action has been, therefore, a boon to the 
hearers of an opera already sufficiently dreary 
and oppressive. As a rule, it is not a right 
system to present works for the first time at the 
fag-end of a programme. In this case, however, 
the Ballo formed an appropriate dirge for the 
departing audience, who fortunately had previously 
had the gratification of listening to the glorious 
Symphony, No. 7, in a, of Beethoven, very finely 
played, under the guidance of Mr. Manns. The 
other instrumental items were Chopin’s second 
Pianoforte Concerto, in £ minor, skilfully but not 
poetically performed (according to the peculiar 
style of the Polish composer), by Fraulein Krebs, 
who was recalled after her performance ; and Mr. 
Sullivan’s overture, ‘The Sapphire Necklace,’ a 
work of the Auber schvol of orchestration. The 
vocal selections were sung by Madame §. Lowe, 
who gave Lieder by Herr Franz, the modern 
Schubert, and by Herr Max Bruch and Signor 
Foli, to whom thanks for introducing the fine air 
from Handel’s ‘Joshua, “Shall I on Mamre’s 
fertile plain?” but why did the basso intrude upon 
the répertoive of Madame A. Sterling, whose in- 
terpretation of Mr. Sullivan’s ‘Lost Chord’ is 
unique? There is another splendid setting of the 
words of Adelaide Proctor, by Mr. Joseph Robin- 
son, of Dublin, which can be safely commended 
to the attention of Signor Foli. 








CONCERTS, 


Roving programmes continue to be performed 
by the Philharmonic Society. The third concert on 
the 14th inst. was no exception ; there were two 
symphonies in the scheme and two overtures: the 
Italian by Mendelssohn, the familiar Letter Q by 
Haydn, the ‘ Euryanthe’ of Weber, and the ‘ Don 
Quixote’ of Prof. Macfarren, to which Schumann’s 
Concerto in a minor was appended, the pianoforte 
part allotted to Herr Ignaz Briill, who has all 
schools at his fingers’ ends, Mr. Santley was the 
vocalist. Although the band has been increased 
and improved this year, the execution is still 
deficient in refinement and in colouring, and the 
Philharmonic has now a dangerous competitor in the 
fine orchestra engaged by Madame Viard-Louis. 

At the third of the Tuesday Chamber-Music 
Concerts, given by Herr Franke, on the 12th 
inst., at the Royal Academy of Music, there was a 





novelty in a String Quartet in & flat major, com- 
posed by the baritone-bass, Herr Henschel, who 
was trained at Cologne under Dr. Hiller as a 
pianist and composer ; the executants were Herren 
Franke, Peiniger, Hollander, and Van Biene. The 
work will doubtless be heard at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. Madame Haas, a very able 
pianist, played in Beethoven’s Trio in p major, 
and selected for her solos compositions by Chopin 
and Dr. Liszt. A Suite in F major, Op. 27, for 
Violin (Herr Franke) with Piano (Herr Frantzen), 
by F. Ries, was also given for the firsttime. Herr 
Henschel was the vocalist. 

The third of the Classical Musical Evenings at 
the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, under the direction 
of Mr. J. S. Shedlock, the pianist, was on the 
13th. The first part of the programme was devoted 
to the works of Mendelssohn, and the other selec- 
tions were by Mozart, Spohr, Leclair, Herren 
Rubinstein, Gernsheim, and Raff. Herr Wiener 
(violin), Mr. Zerbini (viola), and Herr Liitgen 
(violoncello) co-operated with Mr. Shedlock, and 
Miss A. Patterson was the vocalist. 

Herr Boscovitz commenced, on the 14th inst., in 
the new and elegant concert-room, the Steinway Hall, 
Lower Seymour Street, a series of seven pianoforte 
recitals of works by the old and modern masters. 

The songs of Dibdin and of Bishop, six by the 
former and nine by the latter, occupied a large 
portion of the programme of the London Ballad 
Concerts, on the 13th inst. The vocalists engaged 
were Mrs. Osgood, Madame A. Sterling, the 
Misses M. Davies and Orridge, Messrs. Lloyd, 
Santley, and Maybrick, with the London Vocal 
Union for the part-singing. Madame Arabella 
Goddard is the permanent solo pianist. 

That accomplished pianist, Friulein Krebs, gave 
a recital on Wednesday afternoon in St. James’s 
Hall, selecting Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein’ Sonata in 
c major, Op. 53, Dr. Liszt’s ‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,’ 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in c major, three 
Musical Sketches by Sterndale Bennett, four pieces 
by Chopin, two by Herr Rubinstein, two Studies 
by her father, two works by Tschaikowski, and an 
Etude de Concert by Schloezer to display her 
varied powers. 

Herr Ignaz Briill on the 9th and Fraulein 
Krebs on the 11th inst. were the pianists at the 
Popular Concerts in St. James’s Hall, Herr 
Joachim the leading violinist on both occasions ; 
but there were no new works introduced in either 
programme. -The Mdlles. Badia sang on the 
Saturday, and Fraulein Redeker and Herr Hen- 
schel on the Monday. 

The Langham Hall Quartet Concerts, under the 
direction of Mr. Carrodus, the violinist, and Mr. 
E. Howell, violoncellist, with Mr. V. Nicholson 
(second violin) and Mr. Doyle (viola), commenced 
on the 8th inst., the scheme comprising string 
quartets by Mozart (No.1 in G) and Beethoven 
(the fourth in c minor), with the unfinished 
quatuor left by Mendelssohn (Andante and 
Scherzo). Mr. Carrodus, who was a pupil of 
Molique, selected the six melodies, Op. 36, com- 
posed by his master, and was encored. Miss J. 
Elton was the vocalist, and Mr. H. Thomas the 
accompanist, 





EARLY PRINTED MUSIC IN AMERICA, 


Dr. A. Ernst, Librarian of the University at 
Caracas, has forwarded to the British Museum the 
description of an interesting volume which he be- 
lieves to be the first music book printed in America. 
It bears the number 4898 in the University Library, 
and the title reads : “ F. Joannis Navarro Gaditani, 
Ordinis Minorum regularis observantie[i]: Pro- 
vincie{i] Apostolorum Petri et Pauli Michhua- 
canensis Liber in quo quatuor passiones Christi 
Domini continentur [integre[i], littera, et cantu 
jaxta ritum Sancte[1] Romane[i] Ecclesie[i]]: 
Ocho lamentationes: Oratiog3 Vieremic[i] Pro- 
phete(i]. Nunc primum magno studio, et ingenti 
labore in lucem editus, Ad Reverendum admodum 
Patrem nostrum, Fratre Petrum a Cruce: Pro- 
vinciz Sancti Evangelii Provincialem dignissimi.” 

In the middle of the page is a woodcut repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, and the imprint is: 





———— 
“ exici, apud Didacus Lopez Davalos, Anno 
1604. 

On the verso of the title-page is the mon 
IHS, followed by some eulogistic Latin verses 
Gabriel de Yrolo. Next follow three unnumbereg 
leaves containing eight “Approbationes,” a dedj. 
catory epistle from the author to Petrus a Cruce, 
and a Prologus ad Lectorem. 

Fol. 105 verso reads: “Liber quatuor Pag. 
sionum, et Lamentation juxta sancte Romana 
Kcclesize normam feliciter explicit: concinatus & 
in meliorem concentum redactus 4 Patre Fratre 
JoannE Navarro minorite, Provincie[i] Apos. 
tolorum Petri & Pauli Michhuacanensis alumno 
23 Die mensis Junii. Anno verd & nativitate 
Curist1 Redemptoris nostri, 1604. Mexici. Apud 
Didacum Lopez Davalos.” 

At the end is an escutcheon or printer’s device 
the upper fields of which display two crossed arms 
and five markings resembling cats with four tails ; 
the under field contains three nails. 

The music is printed on a stave of five red lines 
in the ordinary Gregorian notation. The volume 
is a small folio. Dr. Ernst has enclosed a fac. 
simile of the first page of music, which Mr. Bullen 
will be happy to show to any one interested in the 
subject. 








Rlusical Gossip, 


Ar the Crystal Palace this afternoon (Saturday) 
the cantata, ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ by Prof, 
Macfarren, will be performed here for the first 
time. The work was composed for the inaugura- 
tion of the new Music Halls in Glasgow at the 
request of the local Choral Union and Musical 
Festival Committee. 

A new Pianoforte and String Trio, by M. Saint 
Saéns, will be introduced at the Saturday Popular 
Concert this day (March 16th); the pianist will be 
Herr Barth, from Berlin, his first appearance. Next 
Monday Schubert’s Ottet for wind and stringed 
instruments will be executed. Signor Piatti, 
who has been absent from some of the Popular 
Concerts, owing to the death of his father, a 
violinist at Bergamo, will now resume his post as 
violoncellist. 

THE Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will per- 
form Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ on Thursday next, under 
Mr. Barnby’s direction. On the 14th inst., Mr. 
W. Carter’s choir, in the same concert-hall, gave 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’; the announced singers 
were Miss Anna Williams, Miss Meenan, 
Mesdames Winsley and Patey, Messrs. Shake 
speare, Hollins, Conyers, Kempton, and Wadmore, 
with Mr. Bending organist. 

Sr. Parrice’s Eve will be celebrated in the 
Royal Albert Hall this evening (Saturday) by an 
Trish Festival Concert, Mr. Thouless conductor. In 
honour of jthe same Hibernian saint there will 
also be an Irish Ballad Concert in St. James's 
Hall, with Mr. 8. Naylor conductor. 

Two concerts of chamber music will be given 
at the Royal Academy of Music on the 20th and 
26th inst. 

AN evening concert in aid of the Covent Garden 
Lifeboat Fund will take place, on the 19th inst., 
in St. James’s Hall. 


Mr. Joun TuHomas (Pencerdd Gwalia) gavea 
lecture, ‘On the National Music of Wales,’ at the 
Royal Academy of Music, on the 13th inst., with 
musical illustrations by the Welsh Choral Union 
and 'by a band of harps; the solo singers were 
Madame Edith Wynne, Mr. James Sauvage, and 
Mr. J. Lucas Williams. The lecture and concerts 
were under the auspices of the revived Society of 
Cymmrodorion, which was founded in 1751. 

Mr. Ernst Paver took for his text for his 
third lecture on the celebrated composers for the 
clavecin and the pianoforte, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, the works of Mozart and of 
Clementi. 

Smr Herpert Oaxkexey, the Edinburgh Music 
Professor, delivered a lecture, on the 9th inst., 
on madrigals at Aberdeen, the Musical Association 
of which illustrated compositions by Edwards, 
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Wilbye, Morley, Gibbons, and Ford between the 
1550 and 1620, and by the modern musician, 
Mr. Pearsall (1840); the Professor played solos 
on the organ by Bach and Handel. On the previous 
evening, the students of the Aberdeen University, 
with a roll of 150 members in the Choral Sooiety, 
ye an evening concert in the Music Hall, Herr 
eid hon. conductor. The part-singing, of com- 

itions by Marschner, Kucken, Herr Meid, Sir 
etbert Oakeley, Mr. John Hullah, Schafer, 
Schnoor, &c., was praised by Sir H. Oakeley in 
reply to a vote of thanks. 

Tae third of the Chamber Concerts given by 
Herren Ludwig and Daubert will take place on 
the 2ist inst. 

GaRicaTURED opéra-bouffe, from the cockney 
point of view, is not yet extinct, for an adaptation, 
by Mr. Burnand, of M. Offenbach’s ‘ Belle Héléne’ 
has been produced at the Royalty Theatre, the 
title-part by Miss K. Santley, Paris by Mr. Fisher, 
and Menelaus by Mr. Lionel Brough. The vocal 
ability of the three artists not being sufficiently 

to do justice to the ear-catching tunes of the 
French composer, reliance is mainly placed on 
guch a parody of the Iliad as will display the 
ancient Greeks in the vulgarest attributes of the 
modern Londoners. 

OpERATIC rumours abound at the approach 
of the season. The opening of the Royal Italian 
Opera is officially announced for the 2nd of 
April; Mr. Mapleson will commence on the 
20th of the same month As regards new works 
and new singers, there are titles and names freely 
hazarded ; the respective prospectuses must be 
waited for by those who desire authentic informa- 
tion, not that the novelties promised can even then 
be counted upon. It is believed that M. Massé’s 
charming opera, ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ will be brought 
out at Covent Garden, but not with Madame 
Adelina Patti, for whom the composer wrote the 
music of the part of Virginie, but with Malle. 
Albani, M. Capoul retaining in Italian the cha- 
racter he so ably enacted at the defunct Lyrique 
in Paris—that of Paul. Mr. Mapleson has had 
the good fortune to secure the ‘ Mireille’ of M. 
Gounod, which was originally done at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, but which the composer with- 
drew on account of the copyright loss he experi- 
enced with ‘ Faust.” Madame Gerster-Gardini 
will be Mireille. Fraulein Pappenheim, who has 
been creating a great sensation in New York as 
Elsa in ‘ Lohengrin,’ Rachel in ‘La Juive,’ and 
Valentine in ‘Les Huguenots,’ with an Italian 
company, has been engaged by Mr. Mapleson, who 
will also produce ‘ Dinorah,’ with Mdlle. Marimon. 
Malle, Salla will return in ‘ Ruy Blas,’ and a pupil 
of Madame Marchesi will make her début. 

Tae Dublin Musical Society, with a well trained 
choir of 200 voices, and a good band, have per- 
formed with marked success, before a large audi- 
ence, Mendelssohn’s music to Racine’s ‘ Athalie,’ 
and the cantata, ‘Paradise and the Peri,’ by 
Schumann. Mr. Joseph Robinson was the con- 
ductor; the solo singers were Fraulein Fried- 
linder, Miss Herbert, and Mrs. Scott-Fennell, Mr. 
Bapty, and Mr. Oldham. 

Some three years since the Atheneum stated 
that M. About had accidentally discovered in an 
wiaminet near the old Académie Royalede Musique 
atenor in one of the waiters, with a magnificent 
voice. M. About’s influence secured M. Sellier 
a2 introduction into the Parie Conservatoire, and 
the result of his studies has been his début as 
Amold in Rossini’s ‘Guillaume Tell’ at the 
National Grand Opera-house with signal success. 
As he possesses the famed ut de poitrine of Duprez, 
M. Sellier has a brilliant fature before him, and will 
improve on his present style, which is too demon- 
ne tempted as he is to display his prodigious 

wer, 

Mavawe Gerster-Garpini terminated her 
St, Petersburg engagement on the 12th inst., 
appearing as Margarita in M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 
On the 7th, for her benefit, she sang in the 
Traviata,’ for the first time. 














DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Lyceum.—‘ Louis XI.,’ a Drama, in Five Acts. Translated 
by Dion Boucicault from Casimir Delavigne. 

Sr. Jamxrs’s.—‘ The Scar on the Wrist,’ a Drama, in a Pro- 
logue and Three Acts. By J. Palgrave Simpson and Claude 
Templar. 


THE conclusion established by Mr. Irving’s 
success in ‘ Louis XI.’ is the same to which all 
recent experience has pointed, namely, that 
what is known as character acting has definitely 
established its supremacy in England upon the 
ruins of tragic art. Putting on one side Mac- 
ready, whose triumphs in such parts as Werner 
and Virginius are already remote and scarcely 
remembered, and dealing with the most suc- 
cessful actors the present generation has 
known, we have witnessed the highest honours 
bidden for and all but conquered by Charles 
Kean, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Irving. Not one of 
these has left behind him any memories or in- 
spired any strong interest in those tragic parts 
in which it is the natural and legitimate ambi- 
tion of an actor to shine. Who speaks of the 
Othello, or the Macbeth, or the Richard, even, 
of any actor subsequent to Edmund Kean? 
Hamlet may almost be considered a character 
part. It is because it is such that no actor, 
according to a stage assertion, ever fails in it. 
Turning to the actors mentioned, we ask in what 
réles have their reputations been most firmly 
established? The answer is prompt. Charles 
Kean is best remembered as Louis XI. and 
Mephistophiles; Mr. Phelps as Shallow and 
Bottom, with, perhaps, Cardinal Wolsey ; 
while Mr. Irving, if we shut out his early 
career, will be found to have acquired his 
highest triumph as Matthias in ‘The Bells,’ 
Eugene Aram, and Louis XI. 

We would not discourage dramatic aspirants 
from aiming at the most exalted success. Still 
the facts we give are established on conclusive 
evidence. In Germany the same thing is 
taking place. If German actors would come 
here and play Shakspearean comedy they 
would interest the public. They bring over 
tragedy, and they fail just as our own trage- 
dians fail. In France, even, the very home 
of acting, tragedy, since the appearance of 
romantic drama, has decayed ; while in Italy 
such success as is obtained in tragedy comes 
as a result of removing from it the customary 
accessories and putting entirely on one side 
both mask and buskin and all conventional 
apparel. 

Mr. Irving’s triumph in Louis XI., the most 
decisive he has yet won, is established most 
firmly in those portions of the performance in 
which he recedes furthest from the tragic 
method. The play in which he appeared is 
but a second class work ; but it has the strong 
recommendation to an actor that it contains 
but one part. In the days of Charles Kean it 
used to be said, jocosely of course, that that 
actor wished to see his company reduced to 
himself and a ballet. This object is nearly at- 
tained in ‘ Louis XI.,’ where, after the principal 
personage has once appeared, he retains pos- 
session of the stage and stands in front of 
accessories who serve no purpose but to put 
his figure into bolder relief. The one mis- 
fortune in the play is that the character is 
monotonous. There is nothing splendid or 
soldierly about Louis XI. as there is about 
Richard III. Casimir Delavigne—who, as 
well as being hide-bound in the writing of 





verse, was destitute of invention, imitating 
in turns Byron in ‘ Marino Faliero,’ Scott in 
‘Louis XI,’ Shakspeare in ‘Les Enfants 

d’Edouard’ and the conclusion of ‘ Louis XI,’ 

Piron in ‘Les Comédiens,’ Kotzebue in ‘L’Ecole 
des Vieillards,’ Bernardin de Saint-Pierre in. 
‘Le Paria,’ and Victor Hugo in ‘ La Fille du 
Cid ’—adhered too closely in the play to the 
character of Louis as extracted by Scott from 
Commines. Despicable as he was in many 
respects, Louis was not the coward he is. 
depicted. In his early life he commanded 
armies and fought victoriously, and in his later 
years the eagerness for life he displayed was 
less a result of poltroonery than a superstitious 
dread of what would follow death. No such. 
agonies of remorse as beset his death-bed in 
the play, and no such horrors as, according to 
Webster, “wait on princes,” attended in fact 
his departure. According to Commines— 

‘ Aprés tant de peur, de suspicion, de douleur, 
Notre Seigneur fit miracles sur lui, et le guérit 
tant de lame que du corps, comme toujours a 
accoutumé en faisant ses miracles; car il ’osta de 
ce misérable monde en grande santé de sens et 
d’entendement, et en boune mémoire, ayant recu 
tous ses sacrements sans souffrir douleur que l'on. 
conniit, mais toujours parlant jusqu’d une Patre 
Nostre avant sa mort. . . . Et disoic que il n’espe- 
roit & mourir qu’au samedy et que Notre-Dame 
lui procureroit ceste grace, en qui toujours avoit 
eu fiance et grande dévotion et pridre, et tout 
ainsi, il advint ; car il décéda le samedy pénult- 
iéme jour d’aoit ; a huit heures au soir, en répé- 
tant ces paroles: ‘Notre-Dame d’Ewbrun, ma 
bonne maitresse, aidez moi.” 

The right of the dramatist to take what 
view he chooses of an historical character is 
not disputed. It may, however, be doubted 
whether Delavigne has done well in darkening 
further the picture already sufficiently dark of 
Scott. It is possible, indeed, that Mr. Bouci- 
cault might with advantage have taken for 
the basis of his play not the ‘Louis XI.’ of 
Delavigne, which was given at the Théatre- 
Frangais on the 11th February, 1832, but 
the ‘Louis XI.’ of M. Mély-Janin, played at 
the same house, with not less success, five 
years previously, viz., the 15th February, 1827. 
The last-named piece was extracted from the- 
novel of Scott, and dealt wholly with the cap- 
tivity of Louis at Peronne. Be this as it may, the- 
fact remains that the representation of ‘ Louis 
XI.’ grows wearisome towards the end, in spite 
of the brilliant exhibition of #alent made by 
the principal actor. 

In the early acts Mr. Irving is seen to 
highest advantage. The representation: of the- 
cowardly, ferocious, and bigoted monarch, 
alternately menacing with his fierce and. 
wolfish wrath those who offend him, and 
coaxing and cajoling those from whom. 
he has anything to gain, is on: of the 
most carefully thought-out conce; tions the 
modern stage has seen. If towards the close 
it does not inspire the same interest, it is, 
as we have said, because the character itself 
lacks variety, and is too constantly ignoble, 
and because the actor in the stronger scenes 
relapses into old and intolerable faults. The 
points at which he does this are few. The 
whole death-scene is, however, uitra-realistic, 
and belongs to that false school in art 
which assumes that the physical agonies of 
dissolution are to be portrayed in their naked: 
reality. It is not to justify this school to 
say that the highest genius of the day belongs 
to it, and that Signora Ristori and Signor 
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Salvini are its most illustrious pupils. 
There are those who remember actors 
still greater than these who could produce 
results more powerful, as well as more artistic, 
with no such expenditure of means. There 
was a tremendous display of power in the 
closing scenes of the fourth and the fifth acts. 
These, however, were comparatively ineffective. 
In earlier scenes there were no signs what- 
ever of effort, and in these the greatest and 
most undisputed triumph was obtained. 
There is no need to dwell upon single 
blemishes or shortcomings in the case of a 
performance like this. It is pleasanter to 
admit frankly that, so far as concerns the 
conception of the character, especially on its 
comic side, it is worthy of warm praise. 
The laugh at once senile and ferocious, the 
movements indicative of meditation, and the 
employment of Louis’s manifold resources 
of cajolery were excellent in all respects. 
Very striking, too, were the dramatic contrasts 
afforded. The presentation may be considered 
Mr. Irving’s highest accomplishment. 

Capital support was afforded as regards the 
scenic accessories, and the tragic and sinister 
surroundings of the life of Louis were well 
shown. Much of the acting was wretched, how- 
ever,—so deficient in spirit and life that, had 
the chief person been less powerfully presented, 
the success of the venture would have been com- 
promised. 

The new play of Mr. Palgrave Simpson and 
Mr. Claude Templar is a mysterious and rather 
bewildering melo-drama, showing the means 
by which the crime of murder is brought 
home to an assassin by means of a scar on his 
wrist inflicted by the daughter of his victim. 
The situation is heightened since the heroine 
is for a time under the impression that the 
murderer of her father and the man she loves 
are the same. In the end this inconvenient 
suspicion has to be dismissed. 





Dramatic Gossip, 

A new play by Mr. Richard Lee, the author 
of ‘Ordeal by Touch,’ has been accepted by Mr. 
Phelps, and will shortly be produced. It is a 
comedy of modern life, the satire of which is 
directed against commercial immorality. 

Tus evening Herr Neville Moritz will appear 
as Shylock in ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 

Lorp Lyrron’s comedy of ‘ Money’ has been 
revived at the Olympic. 

Since the novels of M. Jules Verne were first 
fitted to the stage a taste appears to have sprung 
up in Paris for plays upon scientific subjects, In 
the latest novelty at the Théitre Historique, 
“Le Ballon Morel,’ a drama in five acts and eight 
tableaux, by M. Ferdinand Dugué, the hero of the 
story, a young Englishman, fights with the villain 
.@ duel for life and death in a balloon. The action 

ses in almost as many countries as are exhibited 
in ‘Autour du Monde en 80 Jours,’ and some of 
the principal characters are the victims of an ex- 
plosion of gas in a coal mine. 

*L’Aveuciz, of MM. D’Ennery and Anicet 
Bourgeois, has been revived at the Théatre du 
Chateau d’Eau. 








Tw last week’s Athenccum we spoke of Mr. Douglas as if he 
had been Professor of Chinese at University College. Mr. 
Douglas helped to catalogue the Chinese books in the Library 
at Gower Street, but he was and is Professor at King’s 
College. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. C. F.—W. R.—G. T.—C. B. L. 
—W. F. B.L—S. J. A.—J. H. B.—F. A. P.—E. N.—Con- 
stant Subscriber—received. 








Erratum.—In No. 2628, p. 322, col. 2, line 16 from top, for 
“task” read taste. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—>— 
A FIFTH EDITION OF 


NEW IRELAND. 


By A. M. SULLIVAN, M.P. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 30s. is ia the press. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


A PRISONER OF WAR 
IN RUSSIA. 


By Colonel WILLIAM JESSER COOPE, 
Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. 


This Work describes Colonel Coope’s Experiences with the 
Turks, and his Cowardly Treatment by the Russians. 


“Simply enthralling ininterest. He is absolutely incapable of gush. 
+++. We hope this excellent, pithy book may be widely read.” 
Vanity Fair. 
“Colonel Coope writes bluntly and straightforwardiy, in a curt, 
soldierly fashion, that is emivently effective His words have an air 
of truth and soberness «bout them that is irresistibly persuasive... ..It 
should be, we think, emphatically the book of the war ”— London. 





A SECOND EDITION IS NEARLY READY OF 


The LAND of BOLIVAR; or, War, 


Peace, and Adventure in Venezuela. By J. M. SPENCE. With 
Maps and numerous [ilustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 
price 31s. 6d 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ No one could have been better fitted to 
go tu Venezucla than Mr. Spence,. . and it seems impossible that any 
other book about Venezula can be wanted by persous who can refer to 
vhese volumes.” 
FALL MALL GAZETTE.—" He has written a readable and useful 


ork. 
SPECTATOR —“ His book is a valuable and comprehensive one..... 
The personal narrative is spirited and interesting.” 





Now ready, crown 8vo. limp cloth, price 3s. 6d 


IN MY INDIAN GARDEN. By 


PHIL. ROBINSON. With a Preface by EDWIN ARNOLD, 
M.A. C.8.1. F.R.G.s., &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 
VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY of a 


CRIME-—FIRST and SECOND DAYS—is now at all the Libra- 
ries, in 2 vols. 


THROUGH MY SPECTACLES. By 


“PROAVIA.” 3 vols. [Now ready. 
A SECOND EDITION IS PREPARING OF 


The WRECK of the GROSVENOR. 


3 vols. 

** Before we perused this novel, we heard it described by an eminent 

authority as one of the finest pieces of water-colour he had ever seen.” 
Mirror of Literature. 

“To all appearance a new writer of great power, and capable of pro- 
ducing admirable work, has sprung up amongst us..... The sea and 
seamen have never been so well described, nor s0 many thrilling, yet 
all possible, incidents brought together so consistently or so effectively. 

° anaand Defoe had written together they could not have pro- 
duced anything better... The book isa fine, wholesome, honest work, 
having all the rare qualities of a most admirable novel, worthy to be 
read even by those who most dread fiction, and to remain, as it will, 
a standard work of its kind.”"— Vanity Fair. 

* Whether the story has any foundation in fact, we do not know, 
but its realism is admirably sustained from first to last, and its interest 
is enthralling.”— Scotsman. 

“A more thrilling narrative than the record of dangers on the sea 
in this story we never read; and from the first page to the last we are 
struck with its vivid realism.”— Manchester Examiner. 

**We recommend ail who can relixh a good sea story to read ‘ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor.’”— Vorning Post 

** We do not hesitate to pronounce the book a fascinating one....... 
It is admirably written, in a clear and fluent style, which never 
permits the reader’s attention to flag for a moment, and it abounds in 
descriptive passages, full of force and colour.”—Spectator. 


New Novel, now ready, 


AS SILVER IS TRIED. By M. E. 
KERMODE. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 

*The scenes between these brothers and sisters are exceedingly well 
drawn ; they are always natural aud always lively.... Sophy, of whom 
we see too little. is charming—as fresh and sweet as the air from her 
own moors.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

In 


IN a MINOR KEY: a Novel. 
“A perfectly charming story.....Nina is the addition of a distinct 


2 vols. small post 8vo. 158. 
character to the galaxy of women whom the English novelists have 
created.”— Mayfair. 
Sir GILBERT LEIGH. By W. L. Rees. 
Tn 2 vols. 21s. 


“There isa wealth of fact, a power of descriptive writing, and an 
earnestness in all he says whieh raises Mr. Kees’s book far above the 
level of the ordinary novel.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 








Now ready, in Two Series, each complete in itself, 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS. By the 


Rev. CLAUDE BUOSANQUET, Author of ‘Blossoms from the 
King’s Garden.’ First Series, lémo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; Second Series, 
16mo. cloth, 2. 


Now ready, the Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 


TISSANDIER’S HISTORY and 
HANDBOOK of PHOTOGRAPHY. 200 pages, 70 fine Woodcuts, 
and several Photographs. Cloth extra, ts. 

* Amateurs cannot fail to understand the simple way in which each 
successive step is described.”— Scotsman. 
This Edition contains an Appendix by the late Henry Fox Talbot. 


London : 
Sampsoy Low, Marston, SEARLE & RIVINGTON. 








MESSRS. BAGSTER’S LIST 


—_—~—— 


The BIBLE, arranged for Family Readip 
throughout the Year. 4to. handsome cloth case, }] rm 
Turkey morocco, plain, 2. 2s. Re-issue in 12 Monn 
Parts, 2s. each ; or 4 Quarterly Parts, 6s, each. 3 

“ The object of this work is to provide, for those who cond: 
family worship, the Bible arranged in portions of suitable 
length, and in such a manner as to make a continuous histo 
the Psalms and Prophecies appearing in their proper plans’ 

Great care has been taken that all passages unsuited for publi 

reading should be omitted.” 7 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, Translation 
of the Inscriptions. See ‘History of Egyptian Obelisks’ 
By W. R, COOPER, M.R.A.S. F.R.A.S., Secretary of the 
yr of Biblical Archeology. Second Edition, Pricg 
2s. 6d, 


‘** Mr. Cooper’s little book is well timed, and contains al] and 
more than most people want to know on the subject. Jf js 
well adapted for a book of reference.”—Morning Post, 


THE REVISION OF THE AUTHOR. 
IZED VERSION. 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM of the NEW 


TESTAMENT, for English Bible Students, Being g 
succinct Comparison of the Authorized Version with the 
Critical Texts of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischen. 
dorf, Tregelles, and Alford, and the Uncial Mss. By CB, 
STUART, Esq. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


DEVELOPED CRITICISM of the GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, A Course of Com. 
plete Discussions of Places affected by such variations as 
are important to the Critical Reader of the New Testa 
ment. By the Rev. T. 8, GREEN, M.A. 8Vvo. price 7s, 


A CRITICAL ENGLISH NEW TES 


TAMENT : presenting at one view the Authorized Versio 
and the Results of the latest Criticism of the Original 
Text. #vo. 5s, 

This work supplies a want much felt by those who, from lack 
of time or opportunity, are unable to compare the various 
authorities for themselves. Here the variations and disagree. 
ments are clearly shown in the text itself. 


A TREATISE on the GRAMMAR of 
the New Testament; embracing Observations on the Litera’ 
Interpretation of Numerous Passages. By the Rey, T.§, 
GREEN, M.A. vo. 7s, 


A RE-TRANSLATION of the REVE- 
LATION, from a Critically Revised Greek Text. By §, P. 
TREGELLES, LL.D. 2s. 


The STUDENT’S ANALYTICAL GREEK 
TESTAMENT; presenting at one view the Text of Scholz 
and a Grammatical Analysis of the Verbs, in which every 
occurring Inflexion of Verb or Participle is minutely de- 
scribed and traced to its proper Root. With the Readings, 
Textual and Marginal, of Griesbach; and the Varie 
tions of Stephens, 1550; Beza, 1598; the Elzevir, 1633, 
Square l6mo., cloth, 12s. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES, with the Epistle: 


of St, James, St. Peter, St. John, and St. Jude, and the 
Book of Revelation. A New Translation, with Critica 
Notes. By Dr. J. TURNBULL, 8vo. 7s. 


On the EPISTLE of JAMES. By Roserr 


NELSON, Author of ‘Comments on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. Gd. 


The EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. A Revisell 


Text, with Translation, and Notes Critical and Exegetical.§ 


By FRANCIS TILNEY BASSETT, M.A, 8vo. cloth, 9 
The BIBLE of EVERY LAND. 4 
History of the Sacred Scriptures in every Language 
and Dialect into which Translations have been mad, 
Illustrated by Specimen Portions in Native Character, 
Series of Alphabets, Coloured Ethnographical Maps, Table, 
Indexes, &c. 
A few Copies of this valuable Work, which has been out 0 
print for some years, have come into our hands. Cloth 
ll, Lls. 6d.; half morocco, 22, 2s, 


The GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 
Edited from Ancient Authorities (with the Latin Versioy 
of Jerome, from the Codex Amiatinus). By 8. P. TRE} 
GELLES, LL.D. 4to. cloth, 37. 13s. 6d. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, GREEK a 
ENGLISH, in Parallel Columns, with Various Readings} 
Small 4to. cloth, 7s. 


*.* Messrs. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages, by post, free 0 
application. 


Samugt Bacster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH 
““CENTURY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 208. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. 98. — sieuten 
— *s Novels—Richardson's Novels— Pope as a Mora 
Bg eaition of Pope eer oni ‘Words about sic Walter Scott— 
Nathaniel Hawthoroe—Balzac’s Novels—De Quinoey. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Contents :—Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards—William Law— 
Horace Walpole—Dr. Johnson's Writings—Crabb’s Poetry—William 
Hazlitt—Mr. Disraeii’s Novels. 





WORKS BY GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. Third Edition, Revised according 
to the latest Documents. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. 


ARISTOTLE : a Chapter from the History of Science. With 
Analysis of Aristotle's Scientific Writings. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. Crown 8vo. with Coloured 
Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 5s. 





WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL: a Series of Readings and Discourses 
theron. First Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 9s. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in 
To which is added, an 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Second Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 9s. 


the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
Essay on Organization in Daily Life. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With 

face. Crown 8vo. 78. 

LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a better 
Appreheasion of the Bible. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

*,* The references to all the Bible quotations are in this Edition 
added for the first time. 

GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to ‘ Literature 
and Dogma.’ Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, entirely 
Revised. With Preface. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puri- 
tanism and the Church of England. Third Edition, Revised. 
Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social 
Criticism. Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. With Preface 
and Alterations. Second Edition. 7s. 


On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. §8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


LAST 
Pre’ 





POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


POEMS. By ELizaBeTH BARRETT BROWNING. 
tion. 5 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 308. 


AURORA LEIGH. Eleventh Edition. 
Portrait, 7¢. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BAR- 
RETT BROWNING. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
78. 6d. ; gilt edges, 88. 6d. 


Ninth Edi- 


Crown 8vo. with 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Uniform Edition. 6 vols. feap. 8vo. each 5a. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BROWNING. New Rdition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt 
edges, 88. 6d. 

The AGAMEMNON of AZSCHYLUS. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

PACCHIAROTTO, and How he Worked in Distemper ; with 
other Poems. Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

The INN ALBUM. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 

BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; including a Transcript 
from Euripides. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; including a Transcript from 
Baripides; being the Last Ad of Balausti Feap. 8vo. 

FIFINE at the FAIR. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCH WANGAU, Saviour of Society. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; or, Turf and 

Owers. Feap. 8vo. 98. 
The RING and the BOOK. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo. each 5s. 


New and 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place. 











NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 


ANGUS GRAY. By E.S. Marg, Author 
of ‘Scarscliff Rocks,’ &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Hote Lez, 
Author of ‘ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.’ 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CULMSHIRE 
LK.” 


JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the Author 
of ‘Culmshire Folk.’ Post Svo. 


A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary 
CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of ‘Word Sketches 
in the Sweet South.’ 2 vols. 


Just published, feap. Svo. 5s. 


The TROPIC BIRD: his Flights and his 


Notes. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Just published, demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and SICK. 
ROOM GUIDE. By JOHN GARDNER, M.D., Author 
of ‘Longevity: the Means of Preserving Health and Pro- 
longing Life after Middle Age.’ Ninth Edition, much 
Enlarg Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 24 Monthly Volumes, price 3s. 6d. 


Nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations will appear in 
this Edition, and for those Volumes which have not hitherto 
had the advantage of such embellishment, NEW ILLUS- 
TRATIONS will be supplied by eminent Artists. 


Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 


PENDENNIS. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


VANITY FAIR. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


A New Volume will be published on the 1st of each month 
till the conclusion of the Series. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 16s. 
HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 


from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. Vol. I. 
Henry VIII., A.D. 1529-1587. By RICHARD WATSON 
DIXON, Vicar of Hayton, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


“It is seldom, indeed, that a book contains so much evidence 
alike of independent thought and of conscientious labour.” 
Athenceum. 
“We do not hesitate to say that it is the best history of the 
Reformation yet written from the Anglican standpoint.” 
Academy. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAW AND 
GOD.’ 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pace- 
a M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of ‘ Law 
an ; 


“The author keeps prominently in view the increasing 
number of those who, as he himself well says, want to keep 
their religion, and at the same time do not want to make a 
present to ecclesiastics of their common sense....... An addi- 
tional recommendation of the volume is the simple but vigor- 
ous language of the author, and his clear, practical views of 
the grounds of the Christian belief.” —7imes. 

“ Both these volumes are characterized by the same merits; 
a clear style, great boldness and honesty in treating burning 
questions, and a real religious spirit.”—Z'heological Review, 


By the same Author, 
LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition. 


8vo. 


Crown 














MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, drawn 
by Arthur Hughes, and engraved by J. Cooper. 
Large crown 8vo. each 6s 


1. OLD KENSINGTON. 

2. The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 

3. FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. 

4. To ESTHER ; and other Sketches. 

5. BLUEBEARD'S KEYS; and other Stories. 

6. The STORY of ELIZABETH ; TWO HOURS; FROM an 
ISLAND. 

7. 

8 


. TOILERS and SPINSTERS ; and other Essays. 
. MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 





WORKS BY J. A. SYMONDS. 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI and 
TUMMASV UAMPANELLA. Now for the first time Translated 
into Ruymed English. Crown 8vo. 78. 


STUDIES of the GREEK PUETS. Crown §wo. price 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Second Series. Crown 
8vo. 108. 6d. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the Despots. Demy 
8v0. 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Revival of Learning—The 
Fine Arts. 2 vols. 8vo. 328. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of DANTE. Crown 
8vo, 78. td. 


WORKS BY LADY VERNEY. 
LLANALY REEFS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
STONE EDGE. Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 6s. 
LETTICE LISLE. Crown 8vo. with 3 Illustrations, 6s. 





LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE, 
And her Sisters, 
EMILY and ANNE BRONTE. 


Illustrated Library Edition, complete in 7 vols. large crown 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, each 5s, 


1. JANE EYRE. 

2. SHIRLEY. 

3. VILLETTE. 

4. The PROFESSOR and ‘‘ POEMS.” 

5. WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 
6. TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 

7. LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


* 


Also a Popular Edition of the above, limp cloth, 
each 2s. 6d. 





MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


New and Uniform Edition, 7 vols. each containing 
4 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Set of 7 vols. bound in half 
morocco, 2I/. 10s. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 
SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD ; and other Stories. 
MARY BARTON; and other Stories. 
RUTH ; and other Stories. 
LIZZIE LEIGH; and other Stories. 


NOP epee 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each Volume containing 
4 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


The LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. 2% vols. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anthony Trollope, 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony Trollope. 

The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. 
TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. By Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne. 
ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. 
ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 
MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. 
The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
PUT YOURSELF in his PLACE. By Charles Reade. 
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Just published, price le. 


URIOSITIES of PETITION LITERATURE, 
East and West; with Remarks on ‘* Perish India!’ and Quee- 
tions of the Day. By Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 
J. B. Day. 3. Savoy-street, Strand. 
S HZ O N R 
THIRD EDITION. 5s. 

“ This volume is a literary curiosity, and has been put forth anony- 
mously, It consists of poems, which we learn from aa ‘introduction’ 
were found in the summer of 1851, in manuscript, in a Carmelite 
monastery, in a derolate tract of Spain known as El ee 
Throughout the book gives evidence of genius, the versification is never 

,» and many thoughts are marked arith great beaut; i 

lie Sgertecors . 

“* These ‘ Relics,’ with an Appendix, comprise about a score of poems, 
written in the vigorous but warmly amatory style of two centurie 
a89, and well worthy of publication and preservation. -The reader 


find every one of there * Relics’ suggestive, and a few of them full 
of real force ”— 





= © &@. 


Manchester Guardian. February 
80 good are these sovgs and ballads, so much io they contain 
that is fresh and unhackneyed, my we exhort the collector to go back 
to theold MS., whether its seat be his own brain or El Desierto, and 
riDg us More ‘of the same species "— Sunday Times, May 5th, 1867. 
‘his little volume contains much c'everness and some poetry.’’ 
British Quarterly Review, October, 1867 
“ His best ch teristics are yancy ana good-humoured satire.” 
Athenaeum, July 13th, 1847. 
Adams & Francis. 59, Fleet-street, London. 


UEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS, — This well- 

known Estate, overlooking St. James's Park, and upwards of 

Two Acres in extent, is being made over by Mr. Hankey toa 

Limited Company, a c peta oy portion of the Capital of which has 

m already arranged, and ‘he Balance will remain open fur Sub- 
scription till the 28th inst. only. 

It offers exceptional advantages to Investors, both as to return on 
the capital and as regards ay ee — being entirely Freehold and 
ina most improving quarter of Lon 

Prospectus, with plan and forms a  apelieation, can be had at the 

ers’, Mesere. Barnetts, Hoares & Co., and Messrs. Herries, Far- 

ee uhar & Co,; at the Solicitors’, Messrs. ‘Ashurst, Morris & Co., and 

esers. Burchell’s: or of the Secretary or Manager, at the Queen 
Anne’s Mansions. London, S. 


HCENIX FIKE OFFICE, lLomparp-strREEt 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. 











Secretaries, 





ESTABLISHED 1807. 


Net Premiums and Interest £396,318 
Accumulated Funds £3,107,054 
‘Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,(.00 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at the Office, or 
from any of the Company’ 's Agenta, post free. 
GEURGE HUMPHREYS, 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Actuary and Seoretary. 





CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office, 60, Charing Cross; and at Oxford-street, corner of 
ere-street. 

Established 1810. 

The Managers have the pleasure of informing the Policy-holders 
that the Quinquennial Division of the Society's Profits has been 
made, and that an Option can now be exercised either to receive the 
Bonus in Cash, or apply it to increase the Sum assured or reduce the 

Premium equivalentl 

The Cash Bonuses on Policies which have been in force more than 
Four Years average a return to the Policy-holders equal to more than 
One Annual Premium and a Half. 

Assurances effected before Midsummer next — Epneeeennse in the 
full Five Years Bonus at the next Division of Profi 

The new Prospectus, containing important sleocetions, will be 


forwarded on application. 
_J.G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


Gusaic AL, MEDICAL ar GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SvCIET 
13, St. James’s-square, pn S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House-buildings, B.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


The Annual Income exceeds £279,000 
The Assurance Pund is over . £2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year y were 54s, assuring £308,115 
The New Annual Premiums were . Pr £9,692 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount 'to i £3,736,794 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amount to. £6,356,262 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Credit of half the first Five Annual Premiums —o on whole 
term Policies on healtny Lives not over 60 years of a 

Endowment Assurances granted, without Profite, Ppapabie at death 
or on attaining a specified age. 

Invalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 

Claims paid thirty days after proof of death 

BONUS, 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Division in January, 
1877 (amounting to 357,0141.), averaxed 50 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
30 per cent. on the Premiums paid in the five years 

he Next Division of Profits will take place in January, 1882, and 
Persons who effect new Policies before the end of June next will be 
entitled at that Division to one year’s additional Share of Prvfits over 
later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1877. 

The 53rd Annual Report just issued, and the Balance Sheets for the 
year enoing Juve 30, 1577, as rendered to the Board of Trade, can be 

obtained at either of the Society's Uttices, or of any of its Agen 

GEURGE VCOTULIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000. Annual Imcome, 210,000. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY. 
1,230,0002. has been paid as COMPENSATION, 
to the Clerke at the Railway Stations, the Local Agent, or 


Apply 
64, Ooeuhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


—_—____—_ ———= 


ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 
ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHUROH -STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
By Special Appointment t® His Majesty the King of Italy. 
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J OSEPH GILLOTT’S RED TAPE SUPERSEDED. 


‘ | DHE LE: LESLIE DOCUMENT STRAPS. Durable 
GTEEL PENS. | 0, a) ~~ pene and do not tear the Paper. Sizes—io, 18, %4, 


Wholesale only of the Makers, 


G. WATERSTON, SONS & STEWART, Edinburgh and London. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. | Sold by all Wholesale and Retail Stationers. 





NOTICE.—Will be ready next week, 


ALPINE ASCENTS AND ADVENTURES 
ROCK AND SNOW SKETCHES. 


By H. SCHUTZ WILSON, 
Member of the Alpine Club, Author of ‘Studies and Romances,’ &c. 


b 


With 2 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and Edward Whymper. In small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & Bi RIVINGTON. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


LIKE DIAN’S KISS. 


By “RITA,” Author of ‘ Vivienne.’ 








es 


3 vols. [On Monday. 


“THROUGH MY SPECTACLES.” 


By “PROAVIA.” 3 vols. [ Ready. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & RIVINGTON. 





10, SourHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, March 16th, 1878, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South Sea. 





By 


SYDNEY MOSTYN, Author of ‘ The Surgeon’s Secret,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (This day. 
SALTHURST. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, Author of 
‘The Master of Riverswood.’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NOTICE.—THE NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘JEAN,’ ‘TOO LATE,’ &. 


The LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. Newman, 


Author of ‘ Too Late,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


‘* A very touching story.”—Standard. 
“The story is well told, and the characters of Mary, Philip, and Lilian are all such as to excite the interest of the reader.” 
Scotsman. 
“‘ Extremely interesting—the heroine rises to a high standard of unselfi¢hness. yet somehow her self-denial never seems 
unnatural. Ali the characters are well drawn—none of them are hackneyed. The distinction between conventional and true 
vulgarity is skilfully illustrated, The book is throughout pure, refined, and amusing.” —Atheneum. 


NOTICE.—NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF ‘A WOMAN'S TRIALS,’ &c. 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, Author 


of ‘Iza’s Story,’ ‘ A Woman's Trials,’ &c. 31s. 6d. 
*«The book is very readable.”—Standard. 
“A very good specimen of a sensational novel.”— John Bull. 
‘4 very interesting novel, the character of Franceline being worked out with great care and delicacy.” —Truth. 
“A thoroughly readable ‘and in parts exciting novel, not without well-defined and skilfully grouped characters, and 


decidedly clever dialogue.”— World. 
“ The tale is full of interest, and several of the characters are creations of remarkable truth, delicacy, and —, 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arthu 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By 


THEODORE RUSSELL MONRO, Author of ‘The Vandeleurs of Red Tor,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d 


COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. By Mary E. 


SHIPLEY, Author of ‘Gabrielle Vaughan,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THRO’ the SHADOW: a Novel. 2 vols. 21s. 


London: Samuret Tinstey & Co. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 


8 vols. 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Lately published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6¢. cloth, 


GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY 


By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, late of the Royal Engineers. 


« Another admirable novel in one volume..... The moral analyst, the criminal pathologist, as well as that more numerous 
class of persons who simply like a good story, will find ‘ Guilty or Not Guilty?’ worth their attention.” 
Examiner, March 2, 1878. 





WitiramM Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NOW READY, 
VOL. I. 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF PANTHEISM. 


Vou. I.—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE AGE OF SPINOZA. 
_Samurn Deacon & Co. 21, Paternoster-row, London. 





GENERAL 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. 





Large crown Svo. [This day. 
SECOND EDITION now ready of 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps, 20s. 


SEOOND EDITION. 


On the FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild Sport, Personal 


Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By J.S. CAMPION. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. lés. 


CATILINE, CLODIUS, and TIBERIUS. 


SPENCER BEESLY, Professor of History in University College, London. 


By Epwarp 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches and Notes on 


Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. 
Translated from the French, and Edited by Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With numerous Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 


FREE EVENING LECTURES. Delivered in Connexion 


with the Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876. Large crown 8vo. 
(Published for the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education.) 


NEW NOVELS. 


HONOUR’S WORTH 


Or, THE COST OF A VOW. 


By META ORRED, 


Author of ‘A Long Time Ago,’ &c. 2 vols. [This day. 


The MISSING WILL. By Hersertr Broom, LL.D. 3 vols. 


“The book has the attraction of a strong plot. There are courtship, marriage, a ghost, a & murder.” 
Mayfair, January 15. 
_ “Such scenes test a writer's power to an extraordinary degree, and we are far from saying that Dr. Broom fails to stand the 
trial.’ ‘—Pall Mali Gazette, January 16. 
“Entirely free from the ‘sensationalism’ which spoils too much of the fiction of to-day.”—Kendal Mercury, March 7. 


193, Piccadilly. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTIN G. 


KE P P §8’S C OC O A. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to 
resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many & fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


James Epps & Co. Homaorarnic CHEmists. 
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ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. — The Fine-Arts 


Galleries of the British Section are to be covered with COCOA- 
NUT FIBRE MATTING of anovel design, specially manufactred by 
TRELOAR & SONS, 69, Ludgate-hill.—A CATALOGUE of all the 
=F sheer Coverings forwarde pest anon a upon application at 69, Lud- 





FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catal with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 243, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
21, Cross-street, W.C. __ Ketablished 1 1862. 








F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e the above Premises have just been Rebuilt, specially adapted for 
= ee Fiscal and now form one of the most commodious 
Dn P 
Bed-reom Suites, from 61. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91 9. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And ail other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
21, Cross-street, Ww. o ‘bstablished 1s62 





W ILLIAM 8. BURTON, | 39, Oxrorp- -STREET, W. 














TABLE CUTLERY \mabie, | Des- |Carvers 

The Blades are all of the Finest Steel. | able. | sert. | al 

s. d.| 8d.) 8d, 

84-inch Ivory Handles .. bet doz.) 14 0] 11 0] 6 0 
83-inch do. me 18 0] 14 0| 69 
82-inch ng to Balance wa 20 0) 15 0| 69 
3j-inch do. ~ 2 0] 200) 7 6 
#inch do. °. a 2h &ie es | 
4-iuch fine do. do. ee 33 0) 20! 9 6 
4-inch extra large do. do 36 0) 88 0) 10 6 
4-inch do. African ........ pas 42 0} 385 0) 13 6 
4-inch Silver Ferules ....... . + 42 0 35 ; 15 0 
4-inch Silvered Blades jaar oo 48 0 35 ee 
¢iuch Electro-Silvered Handles /.2) 2301 WW i 76 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing 

Ironmonger, by appointment, to a R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
sends Catalogues, gratis and post paid It contains upwards of 850 
Iliustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of 
the 30 large orale age oms, at 39, (xford-etreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, aud 6, Perry’s-place; and i, Newman- yard. 
Manufactories: 84, Newman- retrest, and Newman-mews, London, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRIN S&S,” 
Which sgniurs is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE, and without which none is genuine. 
Sold Whelenle by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 


London; and Export ‘en wenerally. Retail, “py Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World 


LAZENBY & SUN’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

e and ,CONDIMENTS. — E {ASERRe Sao, rey Proprietors 

e and e PLCKLES, 
SAUCES, and CUN DIMEN? 80 to and Sener nsistinguiohed 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8.E. 


HAzvers 8 SAUCE.—CAUTION. — The 


dmi of this brated Sauce are ENBY & BON. be uested to 
observe that each bortle. nee by E. LAZENBY the 
label 80 many years, signed - Blisab eth Lazenby. 














AINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
7, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London aud Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Pamphiet Gratis and post free. 


| OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL is universally 

held in high repute for its unparalleled success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying tne human hair. Price 3s. 6d., 
7a., 108. . equal to four small, and 21s per bottle. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO is the best Dentifrice for 
procuring White and Sound Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant 


Breath, being free from all deleterious and acid compounds. Price 
23.9d.perbox Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for RuwLaND’s. 








GANITAS SOAP embodies the healthful principles 
of SANITAS, which is conceded by the Times, Lancet, and uni- 
versally to be the first favourite among Antisep:ics and Disinfectants. 
SANITAS SO4P is the most agreeable, healthful, and elegant Toilet 

preparation ever offered to the Public 
the Trade Mark of the 


In hu boxes of Three Tablets. bearing 
mpany, Limited, }s. 6d. To be hon of Cenie. Perfumers, 


ond (Wi (Wholesale) of the Company, 57, Moorgate-street, £.C. 
EALTHY SKIN AND GOOD 
COMPLEXION. 


PBABsS TRANSPARENT SOAP is the BEST 
for the 


OILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. 
Recommended in he Jourent of Cutaneous 
Medicine, Edited b 











ko t4euvs WILSON, F.R.S. 
Used by 
THs ‘ROYAL FAMILY, 


and Sold by Chemists and Perfumers Every- 
where. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for over 4 Voom, have 
approved of th.s Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STUMAUH, HBA rr Re 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
am Delicate Constitu’ tions, Ladies, Guildren and 


 DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s Announcements. 


Now ready, 480 pp. demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


The GREAT THIRST LAND: a Ride 
through Natal, Orange Free State, Transvaal, Kalahari. 
By PARKER GILLMORE (“ Ubique”’). 

“«The Great Thirst Land ’ thoroughly deserves its 
name, and its dangers were infinitely increased in the 
case of the solitary white when his attendants are 
chronically mutinous and take to threatening his life 
with their assegais.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The whole work is brimful of exciting adventure, 
modestly and graphically told, and will, we doubt not, 
prove one of the most attractive books of the season.” 

Live Stock Journal. 





Now ready, demy Svo. cloth, price 21s. 


ARMENIA and the CAMPAIGN of 
1877. By C. B. NORMAN, late Special Correspondent 
of the Times at the Seat of War. With specially-prepared 
Maps and Plans. 

“Every one who wishes to study both sides of the 
question ought undoubtedly to read Captain Norman’s 
book......The work is enriched by some good maps.” 

Atheneun. 


SIXTH EDITION, 2 vols. with Maps, 24s, 
RUSSIA. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
M.A. 


‘‘Undoubtedly the best book written on modern 
Russia by a foreigner, and one of the best books ever 
written on that country by either foreigner or native.” 


Times, 


CHEAP EDITION, price 7s. 6d. 


Capt. BURNABY’S RIDE to KHIVA. 


With large Maps. 


SECOND EDITION. 


DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE; being a Comprehensive Guide to Eng- 
lish Authors and their Works. By W. DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. 720 pp. extra fcap. 4to. cloth, 15s. 


“The book contains a short and condensed bio- 
graphical index of the chief writers in the English 
language, whether of poetry or of prose, their works 
being in all cases regarded as the materials of such 
notices; to this is added, or rather with this is inter- 
woven, a list of their principal writings......Another 
element of usefulness in the work is the list of most 
familiar quotations, well-known expressions, and first 
lines of the most important poems...... The last feature 
in this volume to which we ought to draw the reader’s 
attention is the series of brief essays on such general 
subjects as the drama, newspapers, odes, novels, epic 


poems, satires, masques, mysteries, almanacks, &c., in | 
which an astonishing amount of information is con- | 


densed with great judgment and taste.” —7Zimes. 





LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
OF COOKERY EVER PRODUCED. 
1,280 pp. royal 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


DICTIONARY of COOKERY, 
CASSELL’S. With numerous Engravings and Full-Page 
Coloured Plates. Containing about NINE THOUSAND 
RECIPES. 

“««Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery’ is one of the 
most thorough and comprehensive works of the kind. 
To expatiate on its abundant contents would demand 
pages rather than paragraphs.” — Times. 


THE 





“rer 





LDA OO 


SECOND EDITION, price 21s. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 
for ENGLISH READERS. Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Volume I. contains—The GOSPEL according to ST. MAT- 


THEW, ST. MARK, and ST. LUKE. By the Rev. E. H. | 


PLUMPTRE, D.D. The GOSPEL according to ST. JOHN. 
By the Rev. W. H. WATKINS, M.A. 


“No commentary designed ‘for English readers’ 


| comes anywhere near it, whether for spiritual insight 
| and suggestiveness, or exact scholarship, or wide 


erudition, or resolute handling of difficulties.” 
Expositor. 

** A work by thorough scholars and careful exegetes, 
intended for the use of those unable to read the sacred 
text in its original languages, and to put them in 
possession of its exact sense, at the same time carefully 
maintaining that higher exegesis than any mere gram- 
matical analysis can supply.” 

British Quarterly Review. 





1,248 pages, crown 4to. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
THE 
HALF-GUINEA ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE. 
Containing 900 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. Can be 
also had in leather bindings in great variety, specially 
suitable for presentation. 

‘*The Half-Guinea Bible, published by Messrs, 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, is one of the handsomest 
editions, and—considering the number and quality of 
its illustrations, and its excellent paper and print— 
probably the cheapest edition of the Scriptures yet 
produced,”—Daily News. 


TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. 


Dr. FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST. 


Complete in 2 vols. In cloth, price 24s.; or handsomely 
bound in morocco, 2/. 2s. 


‘‘ Regard the book from what point of view we 


may, it stands almost alone as a life of Christ, both in 
beauty of style and in completeness.” —Standard. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


Some PRESENT DANGERS of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Seven Addresses by C. J. 
ELLICOTT, Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 240 pages, cloth, price 5s. 


| The LIFE of the WORLD to COME, 


and other Subjects. By the Rev. T. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE, M.A., Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 


‘¢ These fresh, vigorous discourses can hardly fail in 


recommending themselves to a large circle of readers. | 


They bear the unmistakable stamp of originality of 
thought.”—Scotsman. 


FOURTH EDITION, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Some DIFFICULTIES of BELIEF. | 


By the Rev. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 

“‘ Mr, Shore is a clear, strong thinker, and he puts 
his points in a lucid, popular form. The volume will 
be very helpful to religious minds who feel the 
pressure of such difficulties. The volume is in every 
way wise and strong and seasonable.” 


British Quarterly Review. | 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


| NEW WORK ON BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, WITK 


COLOURED PLATES. 
Ready March 25, Part 1, price 6d. 
EUROPEAN 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHs. 


By W. F. KIRBY, 
Assistant Naturalist in the Museum of Science and Art 
for Ireland. With 


FAC-SIMILE COLOURED PLATES. 


*," In order that full scope may be afforded for giving due 
effect to the beautiful Fac-simile Representations, it has been 
determined to produce the Work upon a Demy Quarto Pp, 
(measuring 11} inches by 8} inches). There will thus be grouped 
together on each Coloured Plate not only an attractive and 
artistic Collection of Butterflies or Moths, but at the same 


| time an accurately drawn and well-coloured series of excellent 


por aits. 


Just commenced, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. and sq, 
CASSELL’S HISTORY OF 
THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


Profusely Illustrated. 

‘Even the eminent firm in Belle Sauvage Yard hag 
hardly attempted any work promising better. The 
history of the present war is written by the author of 
‘The History of the Franco-German War,’ published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin; and, so far ag 
we can at present judge, will be quite equal to that 
justly popular book.” — Observer. 





Now ready, Part 4, price 7d. 
SCIENCE FOR ALL. 
Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A. F.R.G.S, F.LS. 
Among the Contributors are— 
W. Ackroyd, M.P.S. 
Prof. A. Leith Adams, F.R.S, F.G.S. 
Prof. W. F. Barrett, F.C.8. 
Robert Brown, M.A. Ph.D. F.LS. F.B.G.S. 
Prof. P. M. Duncan, F.R.S. F.G.S., &c. 
W. Durham, F.R.S.E. 
W. B. Ferguson, B.A. 
Prof. A. H. Garrod, F.R.8. 
J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. 
T. C. Hepworth. 
Prof. Lebour, F.G.8. 
Prof. Eaton Lowes. 
Prof. McKendrick, F.R.8.E. 
J. Murie, M.D. LL.D. F.LS., &c. 
Prof. H. A. Nicholson, M.D. Sc.D. F.B.S.E. F.LS. 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 
E. C. Rye, F.Z.8. 
Capt. E. Hope Verney, R.N. F.R.G.S. 
F, Buchanan White, M.D. F.L.8. 
A. Wilson, Ph.D. F.R.P.S., &e. 
R. Wilson, F.R.P.S. 
B, B. Woodward, British Museum. 





NEW BUNYAN (large 4to.) WITH COLOURED PLATES 
On March 25 will be published, Part 1, price 8}d. of 
CASSELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN. 


With Coloured Plates prepared for this Edition. 





Now ready, Part 2, price 2s. 6d. 


The SCRIPTURE GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATIONS, consisting of 250 Beautiful Engravings, 
selected from the Drawings by GUSTAVE DORE, of 
Scripture Subjects which have appeared in the ‘ Doré 
Bible’ and other Books. With an Essay, Critical and 
Historical, on Sacred Art, by EDMUND OLLIER. 


The FIRST PART of the CONTINENTAL PORTION of 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE (viz., PART 25), containing an exquisite 
STEEL FRONTISPIECE by BIRKET FOSTER, and numerous Illustrations on Wood 


from Original Drawings. 


‘It is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found in these pages.”— World. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 





—_ 





—— 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Francis & Co. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Jouw Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scotland, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Ingtanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. — Saturday, March 16, 1878. 
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